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In an address to the Senate, November 5, 1838, on retiring 
from that body preparatory to his inauguration as President, 
Lamar stated that it would be inconsistent with the occasion to 
call attention to any specific measures which he might desire, but 
he considered it proper to say that a crisis had arrived when the 
question of separate national existence was to be settled. 


If we will but maintain our present independent position—diffuse 
knowledge and virtue by means of public education—establish a 
sound and wholesome monetary system—remove the temptation 
and facilities to every species of peculation and unrighteous gain— 
make truth, virtue and patriotism the basis of all public pol- 
icy—and secure the confidence of foreign nations by the wisdom 
of our laws and the integrity of our motives, I cannot perceive 
why we may not, within a very short period, elevate our young 
republic into that political importance and proud distinction which 
will not only command the respect and admiration of the world, 
but render it the interest of the nations now discarding our 
friendship, to covet from us those commercial relations which we 
vainly solicit from them.** 


In his inaugural address on December 10, while refraining from 
announcing a policy on domestic affairs, he came back to the idea 
of independence, expressed in his address to the Senate. He said 
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that notwithstanding the overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
annexation, he had never been able to discover any advantage, 
either civil, commercial, or political in forming a connection with 
a country already torn with strife. In his first annual message 
to Congress, December 21, he did outline his policy with regard 
to the administration. 

In this message, which was a long one, he recommended the 
appropriation of land for the establishment of a public school 
system and a University; a uniform municipal code; the estab- 
lishment of the Common Law of England by Statute; the gradual 
return to free trade, and substitution of direct taxation for import 
duties; the establishment of a national bank. He announced that 
his policy towards the Indians would be directly opposite to that 
of his predecessor, who was held to have been too lenient. He 
hoped for recognition of Texan independence by the European 
governments, and for a favorable commercial treaty with the 
United States.* 

In discussing the action of Congress on these recommendations 
I shall take up the policies of the President in more detail. As 
there was no further action taken either by the President or Con- 
gress on the subject of a national bank, I shall give at this place 
an outline of the plan suggested by Lamar. 

After expressing strong objections to private incorporated banks, 
and tracing the history of the Second United States Bank, claim- 
ing that the United States Bank had created a sound currency, 
he expressed himself as favoring a national bank owned exclusively 
by the government. It should be incorporated for a suitable num- 
ber of years, founded on a specific hypothecation of a competent 
portion of the public domain, with the guarantee of public faith, 
and an adequate deposit of specie. It was to be the depository of 
public funds, and was to deal in foreign exchange. He realized 
that real estate was not readily commutable, and that the daily 
needs of commerce and trade needed specie itself, or “that active 
and undoubted credit, of which a known and sufficient deposit of 
the metals, or something equivalent to them, is the proper basis.” 
He had no plan for securing the specie, but trustfully dismissed 
the matter by saying, “It is believed the proposed bank would be 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, December 26, 1838; Lamar Papers, No. 
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amply furnished with that equivalent—and to all necessary extent 
with the actual metallic deposit itself.” 

The directors were to be chosen from the best qualified men of 
the country without reference to their political opinions. The 
whole number of directors was to be divided into three sections, 
one section to retire every year without reeligibility until after three 
years. The Congress was to elect the directors by joint ballot, 
and the Senate was to appoint the president of the bank on the 
nomination of the President of the Republic. He ended by say- 
ing that he had spent so much time on it because he felt strongly 
its importance. Notwithstanding the time spent in thinking out 
such a scheme, and the large proportion of the message applied 
to it, no effort was made to follow it up with legislation. It is 
only an instance of Lamar’s inability to follow out in practice the 
schemes he was able to suggest.*® 


I. Education 


Next to the plan for a national bank, Lamar devoted the greater 
part of his message to a discussion of the need of public education, 
and to an outline of a policy. The people of Texas had been too 
busy to attend to the establishment of an educational system. Un- 
der the administration of Houston various schools and colleges 
had been chartered, but this in no sense constituted the establish- 
ment of a system of public education aided by the State. Hence, 
Lamar can be credited with initiating and carrying through a 
school system which was to become permanent, and is the founda- 
tion of the public school system in Texas today. 

He had given a hint of his attitude toward public education 
in his address to the Senate on November 5. In his message of 
December 21, he said that if it was desired to establish republican 
government upon a broad and permanent basis, it would be the 
duty of Congress to adopt a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of moral and mental culture. Every person had an inter- 

“His advocacy of a national bank is probably an echo of the struggle 
for a recharter of the Second United States Bank. During the Nullifi- 
cation struggle Lamar became definitely estranged from Jackson to the 
extent of adopting some of the principles of the other party. The train- 
ing he received in Georgia from 1825 to 1835 is constantly showing itself 
in his Texas activities. It is interesting to note that Houston, who was 


an ardent admirer of Jackson throughout, ridiculed Lamar’s idea of a 
national bank. 
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est in public education, he said, and the subject was one in which 
there were no jarring interests involved, and no acrimonious 
political feelings excited. “It is admitted by all,” he continued, 
“that cultivated mind is the guardian genius of Democracy, and 
while guided and controlled by virtue, the noblest attribute of 
man. It is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge, and the 
only security which freemen desire.” His recommendation was 
that “a liberal endowment which will be adequate to the general 
diffusion of a good rudimental education in every district of the 
Republic, and to the establishment of a University where the 
highest branches of science may be taught, can now be effected 
without the expenditure of a single dollar—postpone it a few 
years, and millions will be necessary to accomplish the great 
design.” His idea was that an appropriation of lands for that 
purpose would be no hardship, and would constitute the best en- 
dowment for the school system. 

The part of the message relating to education was submitted to 
the committee on education in the House, and early in January 
a bill was presented in harmony with Lamar’s suggestions. It 
speedily passed both Houses of Congress and received the signa- 
ture of the President on January 26, 1839. It provided that cach 
county should have, in tracts of not less than 160 acres, three 
leagues of land for primary schools. If a county did not have 
within its limits enough good land vacant, it was entitled to sur- 
vey any unoccupied land in the Republic. For two colleges or 
universities fifty leagues were to be set aside, and not te be dis- 
posed of except by lease.*7 On the same day an act was passed 
incorporating the “College of DeKalb.” The act named a board 
of superintendents or trustees, exempted the property from taxa- 
tion, authorized the board to employ teachers, suppress nuisances, 
and collect a fine from any liquor dealers within a half mile of 
the college. Four leagues of land were granted by Congress to 
this institution for buildings and apparatus, and for the promo- 
tion of arts, literature and sciences. This was but one of sev- 
eral acts appropriating land in aid of private institutions. 

The act appropriating lands for the benefit of a general school 
system, January 26, 1839, like so many acts of the Republic, pro- 
vided no method of administering its provisions. The next ses- 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 135. 
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sion of Congress took steps to remedy this defect. On February 
5, 1840, an act was approved “to provide for securing the lands 
formerly appropriated for the purposes of Education.” The Chief 
Justice and the two Associate Justices in each county were desig- 
nated as school commissioners. ‘They were instructed to locate the 
three leagues provided for under the Act of January 26, 1839, as 
early as possible, and to cause to be surveyed and sold an addi- 
tional league for the purchase of scientific equipment, one-half 
of the proceeds to be used for the benefit of an academy in each 
county, and the remainder distributed equally among the common 
school districts. The commissioners were to establish schools, and 
examine applicants for positions as to good moral character and 
literary qualifications. They were not to grant certificates to 
teach in academies unless the candidates gave satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character, and were graduates of some col- 
lege or university; for common schools the applicants should be 
of good moral character, and be able to teach reading, writing, 
English grammar, arithmetic, and geography.** 

It should be said that the generosity indicated by these acts was 
more apparent than real. The settlers in Texas were few and 
land was abundant. Besides, the frontiers were surrounded by 
hostile Indians, who interfered with. the survey of the lands. This 
situation, and the lack of specie, led to a delay in securing the 
lands appropriated, and it is probable that only a small quantity 
had been actually taken up by the counties entitled to it when 
the Republic came to an end. The acts are important, however, 
as furnishing the foundation for the educational system subse- 
quently established. 

Another interesting suggestion, which seems to have received 
no attention, is found in Lamar’s second annual message, Novem- 
ber 12, 1839, when he advocates the creation of the “Home De- 
partment.” This was to have supervision of a system of edtca- 
tion suited to the condition and policy of the country. “Congress 
at its last session,” he said, 
in accordance with a wise, liberal, and enlightened policy, made 
large appropriations of land for the endowment of colieges, 


academies, and primary schools. But the appropriations, though 
liberal, will require the utmost care and management and applica- 


*Tbid., 320-322. 
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tion, to make them equal to the important work which is to be 
achieved. In their present condition, they can be regarded only 
as the foundation of a fund, which, by judicious measures, and 
well digested plans of operation, may be husbanded and increased 
until it shall be amply sufficient for all the purposes intended ; 
but, without such measures, it may be frittered away in useless 
experiments, or swallowed up in the prosecution of visionary 
schemes, which can result in no permanent good to the country. 
It is, therefore, my deliberate opinion that if no other advantage 
was expected to be derived from the establishment of a bureau of 
education, than such as would result from a judicious manage- 
ment of its funds, that advantage alone would be sufficient to 
justify the expenses required for the support of such a bureau. 


One advantage of this would be a uniform system in the schools 
and universities, which would maintain “the sacred principles of 
free institutions.” If despotic systems could maintain themselves 
by a system of national education, he asked, why could not a 
representative republic? He would say to the government, “Open 
wide the doors of knowledge, but keep the key of the temple.”** 


II. Finances 


From the beginning to the end of the existence of Texas as an 
independent republic, the most serious problems confronted by 
her statesmen were in raising revenue and previding for the finan- 
cial administration. With little money except that contributed 
by friends in the United States, she became independent in 1836, 
just before the panic of 1837 swept over the United States and 
brought about a failure of that source of funds during the trying 
days when the people of Texas were attempting to establish their 
government. In the absence of specie, many expedients were tried 
to provide funds for the government and as a circulating medium 
for trade. A moderate tariff on imports, an unenforced and un- 
enforceable direct tax, and a foreign loan were tried, and, these 
all failing to supply funds, the printing presses were put to work 
turning out paper money which depreciated as soon as issued. 
When Lamar assumed the presidency in December, 1838, he found 
all these methods of raising money in use. 

By the ordinance creating the provisional government, passed 
by the Consultation, November 13, 1835, power was granted to 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, November 27, 1839. 
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the General Council “to impose and regulate imposts and tonnage 
duties, and provide for their collection under such regulations as 
may be the most expedient.” Under the authority of this pro- 
vision the General Council in December, 1835, passed an ordinance 
creating collection districts and providing for the collection of 
duties on imports at a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. No duties 
were collected under this act, however, and on March 12, 1836, 
the constituent convention declared that the provisional govern- 
ment had exceeded its authority in levying import duties, and 
ordered a refund if any duties had been paid.*° 

The first Congress under the Constitution met early in October, 
1836, and in his message to Congress President Burnet said: 


Duties on imports, and in some cases on exports, constitute a 
convenient and economical mode of supplying the public necessi- 
ties, and are less onerous to individuals than almost any other 
impost. . . . When the abundant intrinsic resources of our 
country shall be fully developed, then it may be the glory of Texas 
to invite kindred nations of the earth to an unembarrassed inter- 
communication of their diversified products.*! 


Acting in harmony with this suggestion Congress passed a tariff 
act, to become effective June 1, 1837, which was signed by Hous- 
ton, who had, in the meantime, been inaugurated as the first 
President under the Constitution. The policy of the government, 
as indicated by this act, was to place a rather heavy duty on 
luxuries and a comparatively light one on necessities. For ex- 
ample, on wines and silks an ad valorem duty of 45 and 50 per 
cent, respectively, was charged, while on necessities. such as bread- 
stuffs, coffee, sugar, and other articles, the duties ranged from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent ad valorem. All unenumerated articles 
were to pay duty at the rate of 25 per cent ed valorem, as in the 
act of December, 1835, under the provisional government. No 
provision was made for collection districts, and no collectors were 
appointed before the enactment of another tariff act in June, 
1837.5? 

On June 12, 1837, a more comprehensive tariff bill was ap- 

Christian, “Tariff History of the Republic of Texas.” in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XX, 316. 


"First Congress, First Session. House Journal, 13. 


“*Christian, “Tariff History of the Republic of Texas,” in Southwestern 
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proved by the President. The preamble to the act declares its 
purpose to be to raise a public revenue by import duties, to aid in 
defraying the public expenses, sustaining the public credit, and 
securing to the public creditors a fair annual or semi-annual 
interest on their stock in the funded debt. Most foodstuffs were 
admitted free of duty, the list consisting of breadstuffs, including 
corn, wheat, barley, and oats; pickled beef, salted and smoked 
pork, neat’s tongue; potatoes, beets, beans, rice, and vinegar. An- 
other free list included tools of trade, lumber and building ma- 
terials, firearms and ammunition. Luxuries were required to pay 
a high duty, as in the earlier act, and on all unenumerated ar- 
ticles the rate was to be 25 per cent ad valorem. This act was 
amended in December by an act which materially extended the 
free list by adding sugar, coffee, tea, salt, iron, steel, household 
furniture, cotton bagging, bale rope, books, stationery, machinery 
of all kinds, wagons, carts, harness, and all necessary farming 
utensils. This act continued unchanged until February, 1840.°* 

Two direct tax acts were passed before the beginning of Lamar’s 
administration, the first on June 12, 1837, and the second on 
May 24, 1838. The first provided for an ad valorem tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent on all property, and for cattle and horses be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, one dollar a head.** In 
the act of May 24, 1838, the policy of enumerating the property 
was adopted, and the list subject to direct tax included land, 
slaves, horses over two in number, cattle over twenty-five in num- 
ber, watches, clocks, and pleasure carriages. The rate continued 
as in the first act.*° 

Opposition to the tariff developed before the system got under 
way. While the act approved December 18, 1837, was under dis- 
cussion in Congress a resolution was introduced in each House 
calling for the abolition of all tariff laws. The resolution failed 
to come to a vote in the House, but in the Senate it was defeated 
by a vote of seven to three.*® In the Third Congress, which met 
on November 5, 1838, several resolutions similar to the ones in- 

Tbhid., 321-324; Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1313, 1314, 1490. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1, 1319. 

*Tbid., I, 1514. 
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troduced in the preceding Congress were introduced in both House 
and Senate and referred to committees. 

While these resolutions were under consideration by the commit- 
tees the Telegraph and Texas Register, one of the most influential 
newspapers of Texas during this period, came out in support of 
them. The editor, Francis Moore, Junior, in discussing the reso- 
lutions for the abolition of the tariff, said that he had long de- 
sired to see such a measure carried into effect. He thought that 
whatever sums were needed to defray the expenses of government 
were better raised by a direct tax; that duties were unequal, unjust, 
and evaded by smugglers. The tariff was not necessary to main- 
tain the standard of the currency, he said, as that was maintained 
by the confidence of the people. He thought that free trade would 
be wise, as the adjoining States of the United States and Mexico 
would be induced to get their supplies through Texas, since they 
were suffering under a burdensome tariff system.** 

This, then, was the situation when Lamar came into office on 
December 10, 1838. Moderate tariff and direct tax laws were on 
the statute books, but the campaign for free trade and increase of 
direct taxes had begun. In his message to Congress on December 
21, Lamar sympathized with the free trade idea, but advised 
against any change in the tariff laws until some other system 
could be devised as a sustitute. “The decided bias of my mind,” 
he said, 
is for the total abolition of all duties on imports, not only be- 
cause it would comport with that freedom of commerce so closely 
connected with the fundamental rights of man, but because it 
would be peculiarly adapted to the future condition and policy 
of Texas. While I am aware, that by indirect taxation in the 
nature of a Tariff, the people bear the burden as consumers with- 
out scarcely perceiving it, . . . yet still I look forward to a 
period (I hope near at hand) when we shall be able, and will find 
it to our interest, to invite the commerce of the world to our free 
and open ports. This, however, from considerations of a high 
public policy, may not be done until our national independence 
shall be generally acknowledged. The radical policy of Texas is 
anti-tariff, . . . yet the immediate adoption of free trade as 
is proposed by many of our citizens and statesmen, would in the 


"Telegraph and Texas Register, November 14, 1838. 
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present situation of our country exhibit an zepparent recklessness 
and imprudence, which could not fail to affect our credit abroad.®® 


The House committee to which had been referred the various 
resolutions and petitions on the tariff agreed with Lamar that no 
change should be made at that time. The only alternatives to 
the tariff as a source of revenue were direct taxes and loans, neither 
of which was advisable or practical at that time—besides, all ar- 
ticles of prime necessity were admitted free of duty. The Senate 
committee, on the other hand, after agreeing that it was inex- 
pedient to abolish the tariff until a loan could be effected or direct 
taxes levied on all lands, examined the arguments for and against 
the tariff, and came to the conclusion that all tariff laws should 
be blotted from the statute books. The strongest argument for 
repeal, they thought, was that the Republic would receive more 
favorable notice from England and a recognition of independence 
if free trade were adopted, and that recognition would expedite 
the making of a loan. Finally, they thought that a land tax was 
much more just and equal. Both Houses having adopted the 
recommendation of the President, all tariff bills were dropped for 
that session of Congress.*® 

The ministers sent to the United States and the European 
countries were instructed to hold out a promise of commercial con- 
cessions in Texas in return for recognition of independence or a 
favorable commercial treaty. On November 7, 1838, a most fa- 
vored nation agreement was entered into with France, and a year 
later recognition was extended by that country and a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation was drawn up. As a result of 
this treaty, and because negotiations were under way with Eng- 
land, Holland, and Belginm, which might be aided by a reduction 
in the tariff, an act was passed in February, 1840, reducing the 
tariff almost to a free trade basis. The general rate of this tariff 
was 15 per cent ad valorem, payable in any kind of currency, 
and, as depreciation was very great, the actual rate was nearer 3 
per cent. In February, 1841, the rates were increased to 45 per 
cent ad valorem, in order to provide for the depreciation, but the 

“Third Congress, House Journal, 180, 181; Lamar Papers, No. 361; 
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specie basis continued as in the act of 1840. This free trade 
policy continued throughout the administration of Lamar. 

To meet the needs of the government under the anticipated re- 
duction of the tariff duties, a comprehensive direct. tax law was 
passed. Before this direct taxes had played a minor part in the 
finances of the Republic, with the opponents of a tariff advocating 
a direct tax as more just and equal than an indirect tax. By the 
act of 1840 only a few articles were subjected to an ad valorem 
tax, but a large number to a specific tax. Practically all busi- 
nesses were reached by license taxes. The failure of this measure 
to supply revenue, together with the depreciation, were responsible 
for the revision upward in 1841.°° 

Another policy adopted by the preceding administration for se- 
curing revenue was through a foreign loan. On November 18, 
1836, shortly after the constitutional government came into office, 
the first of the five million dollar loan acts was passed. The 
bonds were to run from five to thirty years and bear interest at the 
rate of 10 per cent, and the public faith, the proceeds from land 
sales, and all land taxes after 1838, were pledged to guarantee the 
interest and final redemption.“' This law was modified slightly 
by an act of May, 1838, in order to make the bonds more salable. 
Commissioners were sent to the United States to sell the bonds, 
but at the accession of Lamar no sales had been made. In his 
message to Congress he expressed himself as favoring a further 
effort to secure a foreign loan, and suggested a modification of the 
previous acts. 

The law of January 22, 1839, followed out his suggestions. In 
addition to the public faith, the proceeds from land sales, and the 
land taxes, this law pledged the revenues from customs to guaran- 
tee the semi-annual interest, and to create a sinking fund.®? This 
was modified further by the act of January, 1840, whereby the 
sinking fund was to be $300,000 or more, to be provided from the 
sale of public lands, or if the lands should not be brought on the 
market, from other revenue.** 

It would be unprofitable to follow out in detail the various 

Tbid., XX, 336-338; XXI, 1. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1092-1093. 
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efforts to secure a loan in the United States and Europe.** On 
December 24, 1838, James Hamilton of South Carolina, who had 
interested himself in the affairs of Texas and had assisted the 
Texan commissioners under the act of May 16, 1838, was ap- 
pointed as loan commissioner to assist the commissioner appointed 
by Houston. In the fall of 1839, the commissioners succeeded in 
securing from the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States the 
sum of $457,380 in return for the 10 per cent bonds of Texas. 
With this loan in the United States the commissioners went to 
Europe, where for two years they were active in France, Belgium, 
and Holland. At one time in 1841 it seemed that they were about 
to secure the guarantee of the French government for the bonds, 
and the banking house of Lafitte and Company were on the point 
of opening books for their sale, when the unfavorable report of 
Saligny, the minister to Texas, caused the French government to 
withhold the guarantee, and the banking company refused to handle 
them. All efforts to secure a foreign loan failed, and during the 
succeeding administration the loan acts were repealed.*° 

During the whole of Lamar’s administration optimistic and 
pessimistic reports alternated with regard to the loan negotiations, 
and the people were kept in a state of excitement. It seems cer- 
tain that anticipation of success caused extravagance on the part 
of the government and speculation on the part of the people, while 
paper money was issued to be retired by the loan. 

Lamar has been criticised by contemporaries and historians for 
the extensive use of paper money during his administration, but 
in this he was not the first offender.*® The constitutional gov- 
ernment inherited from the provisional government a debt repre- 
sented by audited treasury drafts amounting to more than a mil- 
lion dollars. The constitutional government passed an act on 
June 7, 1837, for funding these liabilities. This act provided that 
all claims against the government, after having been audited, were 
to be received at par in exchange for ten per cent bonds. Until 
June 12, 1837, audited drafts were received in payment of all 

*An extensive discussion of the loan negotiations is found in H. R. 
Edwards, “Diplomatic Relations between France and Texas,” in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XX, 225-241. 

Miller, E. T., 4 Financial History of Texas, 60, 61. 

*Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 59-82, gives an exhaustive ac- 


count of the public debt of Texas under the Republic. For statistics and 
other material I am indebted to this volume. 
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government dues, though they were not made legal tender as be- 
tween individuals. Before this the depreciation had brought their 
specie value to fifteen cents on the dollar. The amount of drafts is- 
sued to the beginning of Lamar’s administration was $2,105,892.82, 
while during his presidency the amount was $4,881,093.47.°7 


The act of June 9, 1837, started Texas upon her tempestuous 
experience with paper money. It authorized and required the 
president to issue the promissory notes of the government to the 
amount of $500,000, in denominations of not less than $1 nor 
more than $1,000, payable twelve months after date, and drawing 
interest at 10 per cent. There were pledged for their redemption 
one-fourth of the proceeds of the sales of Galveston and Mata- 
gorda islands, 500,000 acres of land, all improved forfeited lands, 
and the faith and credit of the government. The notes were to 
be paid out only for the expenses of the civil departments of the 
government, except $100,000 for the purchase of horses and muni- 
tions of war, and they were receivable in all payments to the gov- 
ernment.*®* 


At the beginning of Lamar’s administration more than $800,000 
of these notes had been issued and were in circulation. It must 
be said, however, that Houston disapproved excessive issue of 
treasurv notes, and vetoed a bill to inerease the amount to 
$1,000,000 on the ground that an increase would destroy the value 
of the notes already issued.*® The depreciation of the notes at 
the beginning of Lamar’s administration was from fifteen to fifty 
per cent. 

The first paper money issues of Texas had served a valuable 
purpose as a temporary expedient, said Lamar in his first message 
to Congress, “but experience admonishes us that to urge it further, 
or continue it longer, would be equally injudicious and _pre- 
judicial.” In the place of currency issued by the government he 
favored currency issued by the national bank, which he advocated 
with so much fervor, and the bank was to issue the currency on 
specie which would be secured through a foreign Joan.*° In spite 
of this apparent turning away from paper money, however, Lamar 
approved, during his administration, bills providing for almost 
"Miller, op. cit., 65. 

Miller, op. cit., 67. 
*Tbid., 69. 
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unlimited issue of money based on nothing more than the faith in 
the government. 

The contribution of Lamar’s administration to the paper money 
of the Republic was the “red backs” or non-interest bearing prom- 
issory notes. By the act of January 19, 1839, requiring the 
stock books to be opened for funding the government liabilities, it 
was provided that the notes thereafter issued should not bear inter- 
esi, and should be receivable for all government dues. The only 
thing that prevented their use as unlimited legal tender, apparent- 
ly, was the provision in the Constitution against the use of any- 
thing save gold and silver as legal tender. Further additions 
were authorized by the act of February 5, 1840, and the act of 
February 5, 1841, placed no other limit on the issue than the 
amount of appropriations.‘ From January 1, 1839, to Septem- 
ber, 1839, there were $1,569,010 of notes issued, and from Sep- 
tember, 1859, to September, 1840, $1,983,790, a total of $3,552,800. 
The expenditures of the Lamar administration are responsible for 
this enormous increase in the public liabilities. 


The first issues of the red-backs were valued only at about 
33.5 cents on the dollar; in November, 1840, they had fallen to 
16.66 cents; and at the close of Lamar’s administration in Novem- 
ber, 1841, they varied from 12 to 15 cents. The New Orleans 
quotations were for July 7, 1841, 11 to 13 cents; for September 
22, 13 to 15 cents: for November 24, 12 to 13 cents; for Decem- 
ber 15, 10 to 12 cents; and for January 5, 1842, 8 to 11 cents. 
After 1839 the notes ceased to circulate as a medium of exchange 
and became merely objects of speculation.” 


Various funding schemes were undertaken to relieve the condition 
of the currency, but uone of them was effective, and the adminis- 
tration came to a close with the country almost bankrupt. 

The explanation for the excessive use of paper money is to be 
found in the consistent expenditure in excess of receipts. There 
was not a year in the period of the Republic when the exvenditures 
were not greatly in excess of the receipts. During Houston’s ad- 
ministration the receipts from all sources amounted to $260,780 
while the expenditures amounted to $1,777,362. The receipts dur- 


ing the three years of Lamar’s administration amounted to 


“Miller, op. cit., 69. 
“Miller, op. cit., 70. 
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$1,083,661 and the expenditures for the same time were $4,385,- 
213.78 

The great increase in expenditures during Lamar’s administra- 
tion is due to the policy of warfare against the Indians, the great 
increase in the civil list, the payment for the navy contracted for 
under Houston’s administration, the removal of the Capital from 
Houston to Austin, and for the Santa Fé expedition. The civil 
list in the first year of Lamar’s administration was $550,000 as 
compared with $192,000 for the last year of Houston’s adminis- 
tration. After the first year the civil list declined, being $347,671 
for 1840 and $255,100 for 1841. The heaviest appropriations 
were for the army in both administrations. The first year of 
Houston’s administration $700,000 were appropriated for the 
army. This increased the following year. The first year of 
Lamar’s administration the appropriation for this purpose 
amounted to $1,140,000; the second year, $1,056,369; while for 
the third year it dropped to the lowest figure since the beginning 
of the Republic, $111,050. The explanation for the increase in 
1839 and 1840 is to be found in the Indian policy pursued. Dur- 
ing the first two years of his administration Lamar pursued a 
policy of constant warfare against the Indians, expelling some of 
the tribes from the country and punishing others so that they 

"The following tables compiled by Professor E. T. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Texas illustrate the difficulties under which the government 


was working, and explain the financial conditions in the Republic. (A 
Financial History of Texas, 391.) 


Revenues of the Republic 
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removed to the frontier and made only occasional raids against 
the Whites. A comparative statement as to the expense of the 
various Indian policies was prepared by the comptroller in 1854. 
It showed that during Houston’s first term $190,000 were ex- 
pended on account of the Indians. Lamar’s term cost $2,552,319 
on that account. Houston’s second term, 1841-1844, called for 
an expenditure of $94,092, while the term of Jones called for only 
$45,000.7* The navy represented the next largest appropriation. 
For this object there were appropriated in 1889 the sum of 
$380,455, and in 1840, $525,000."° 

The great expenditures and the depreciation of the currency 
during the first two years of Lamar’s administration naturally 
reacted on public opinion. The Austin City Gazette, which was 
established shortly after Austin became the capital, became the 
mouthpiece of the opposition to Lamar which centered in Sam 
Houston. On March 13, 1840, it had this personal criticism of 
Lamar: 

Apart from politics, and as a private citizen, we shall ever re- 
spect him for his literary acquirements, his amiable disposition, 
and unassuming manners; but, as President of the Republic, we 
must, in common with a large portion of our fellow citizens, con- 
demn many, very many of his acts; not that we blame the heart 
so much as the easy disposition of the man. It is there that the 
mischief lies: he allows others to think—to act for him. 


On October 21, 1840, the same newspaper had this to say with 
regard to the financial condition: 


Texas promissory notes are worth about fifteen cents upon the 


Public Debt 
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“Miller, op. cit., 391; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 341 n. 
*Miller, op. cit., 391. 
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dollar—there is little prospect of a loan—the taxes are not 
promptly paid; and if they were, would only return to the treas- 
ury, at par, that which was issued for less than ene-sixth of the 
amount. The continual issue of this sort of currency can have 
but one tendency now, and that is, to depreciate it still further. 
In this exigency, what are we to do? All the officers of govern- 
ment, from high to low, have been required to receive its issues 
at par, in payment of their salaries. This has not raised it: 
but it has impoverished them; and now an ordinary day laborer 
receives more of it per diem than any civil officer under the es- 
tablishment. — 

We are at the lowest round of the ladder. Congress will svon 
convene, and the pay of its members will not purchase their food. 
The members cannot live upon patriotism; and many of them 
have nothing else but that and their pay to live upon. 


Houston was a candidate for the presidency from the close of 
his first term in 1838 until his re-election in 1841. The consti- 
tutional inhibition of consecutive terms prevented his being a 
candidate for immediate re-election, and his unpopularity at the 
close of his first term would have made doubtful his re-election. 
In order to gain support he put himself at the head of an anti- 
administration party, and used the faults of the administration 
with considerable political skill in developing support for his can- 
didacy. He became a member of Congress in 1839, and his 
opposition to the President as a congressman led to the nomina- 
tion of an opposition candidate in his district in 1840, but Hous- 
ton was returned by a good majority. After his re-election to 
Congress in 1840 he received an invitation from his constituents 
in San Augustine to a public dinner. Declining on account of 
prevailing sickness, he used the opportunity to attack the adminis- 
tration of Lamar and incidentally make political capital for the 
following year. “The approbation expressed by my fellow coun- 
trymen,” he said, 


touching my military, executive and legislative duties, which have 
devolved upon me during the important crisis through which 
Texas has passed, is peculiarly gratifying to me. Whether I am 
in private or public station, I must ever feel unceasing devotion 
to the prosperity of my country. Viewing the condition of the 
nation, we have much to deplore; but our situation is not such as 
to induce us to despair of ultimate success and prosperity. The 
finances of the nation have been destroyed by the excessive issue 
of treasury notes; the useless and extravagant expenditures of the 
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government! Nothing profitable has been produced to the coun- 
try! The frontier is unprotected, our citizens have been called 
from their homes with necessity, when their presence was all im- 
portant to their crops—the only means of subsisting their fam- 
ilies !—the regular army inactive, though millions have been ex- 
pended in its creation; the Indians harassing our citizens, and 
penetrating our country even to the seaboard ; our credit destroyed ; 
the citizens oppressed by taxes for the want of a sound currency, 
and our national debt increased six-fold within the last year. It 
is vain to attempt concealment of our situation any longer from 
the public eye,—the depression of every class of the community 
proclaims that there is rottenness to the core.*® 


This picture of conditions was essentially correct, though given 
by a political opponent, who had himself been unable to resist the 
tendencies which had caused the downfall of the administration 
of his successor. This denunciation of the policies of Lamar was 
possibly called forth by Lamar’s attack on the preceding adminis- 
tration in defense of his own. Characteristic of this method of 
defense is Lamar’s letter in response to an invitation to a public 
dinner extended by some citizens of Galveston. “When I came 
into office,” he said, 


the country was in a disorganized condition throughout its various 
departments, civil and military. The public offices were in a state 
of chaos and confusion; the military strength of the nation was 
unknown and unorganized; the army had been reduced to a mere 
skeleton and the navy annihilated. If either had an existence, it 
was nominal merely, and they were incapable of any useful pur- 
poses. Our inland frontier exhibited a melancholy scene of In- 
dian ravages and massacres whilst our entire coast, exposed and 
unprotected, might have been harassed at any moment, and our 
coast blockaded by a single armed vessel. . . . To systematize 
the various departments: to establish a strict accountability in the 
discharge of the public trust; economize the national resources; 
extend protection to our bleeding frontier; and to place the coun- 
try as speedily as practicable in a state of defence against all its 
enemies, whether savage or civilized, by organizing the militia,— 
creating a new army, resuscitating the navy, and supplying the 
general deficiency of arms, ammunition and sania stores, were 
among the early objects of my contemplation. 


*Austin City Gazette, October 7, 1840. 
“Lamar to citizens of Galveston, June 2, 1840, Lamar Papers, No. 1810. 
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The Fifth Congress assembled on November 2, and the speaker, 
David S. Kauffman, in his opening remarks said: 


But seven members of the last House have been deputed by the 
people to join in the labors of this! The destinies of Texas have 
been committed to other, and, I earnestly trust, abler hands. 
What has produced this extraordinary revolution? We cannot be- 
lieve that our predecessors were dishonest or incapable; but we 
know that they failed to satisfy the expectations of an anxious and 
confiding people. What was their error? The voice of a nation 
answers: They increased, instead of diminishing, the national ex- 
penditures. Let us, then, gentlemen, with one accord, resolve to 
avoid the rock on which they split.” 


Lamar recognized the demand for some reform in the matter 
of finances. “Amongst the various duties which will claim the 
attention of Congress during the present session,” he said in his 
annual message, 


there are none more important than those which relate to the 
fiscal affairs of the government. That a system of finance should 
be adopted, if practicable, which will, to some extent, relieve the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country, is so obviously neces- 
sary, that it can require no argument from me to enforce it. 
The entire expenditures of the government, embracing everything 
that is required, for the successful administration of its civil, mili- 
tary, and naval departments, would probably not exceed four hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, if these expenditures could be met 
with funds not depreciated in value, and when it is known that 
the revenues of the nation as provided for by law, if faithfully 
collected, would amount annually to nearly one million dollars, it 
would seem that a system might be devised which would not only 
remove present embarrassments, but which could be gradually ex- 
tended to the extinguishment of the national debt. 

In considering this important subject, it is possible that Con- 
gress may find it practicable to lessen the public expenditure with- 
out materially affecting the efficient transaction of the public busi- 
ness. An amalgamation of some of the public offices and a dis- 
continuance of others may possibly be effected, temporarily at least, 
without producing great detriment to the substantial interests of 
the nation, and if it can be done in times of so much pecuniary 
embarrassment, no saving should be considered too small to merit 
attention.”® © 


He had no program to submit, but he recommended retrenchment. 


*Fifth Texas Congress, House Journal, 5-6. 
*Tbid., 25. 
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On November 19, the spirit of Congress made itself felt. On 
that date a joint resolution was introduced requiring the President 
to receive into service a company of volunteers from San Patricio 
county, and it was received with protests by the members of the 
House led by Sam Houston.*® On December 2, Lamar announced 
that Colonel W. G. Cooke had selected a suitable place on Red 
River for a military post, and suggested that his policy of frontier 
defence awaited an appropriation, or it would have to be aban- 
doned. This was answered by a resolution which passed the House 
on the same day providing for a committee of five to be appointed 
to draft a bill to serve as a basis of retrenchment in all depart- 
ments.*? 

The first act in harmony with the program of retrenchment was 
passed on December 5, when the salary of the chief justice was 
reduced from $5,000 to $3,000.52 On January 18, 1841, an act 
was passed which reduced the civil list from approximately $550,- 
000 to $450,000. This was accomplished by abolishing the office 
of secretary of the navy and placing his duties on the secretary of 
war; abolishing the office of postmaster general and placing his 
duties on the secretary of state; discontinuing various minor offices 
in the state and war departments.** 

The greatest reductions were in the army and navy appropria- 
tions. In spite of the failure of all peace negotiations and the 
threat of a Mexican invasion, and the recommendation of Lamar 
and Burnet, who followed him as Acting President, for prepara- 
tions for an offensive war against Mexico, the two Houses of Con- 
gress failed to agree on an army appropriation bill, and there was 
no appropriation for that year, which resulted in an order by 
Lamar disbanding the regular army.** At the same time they re- 
fused to appropriate money for military aid to a commercial ex- 
pedition to Santa Fé, an object on which Lamar had set his heart, 
and which he finally undertook in spite of the failure of Congress 
to appropriate funds. For the army and navy the appropriation 


“Fifth Texas Congress, First Session, House Journal, 127-128. 
“Thid., 181, 211. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 553. 

S7bid., II, 569. 

“Fifth Texas Congress, First Session, House Journal, 720-723. 
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amounted to the sum, of $211,050, as against $1,581,369 for the 
preceding year.*° 

No methods were found at that session of Congress for remedy- 
ing the condition of the currency, and perhaps nothing would have 
availed. The preceding Congress had passed an act providing for 
the issue of eight per cent treasury bonds instead of notes, but as 
these were of no more value in the market than the non-interest 
bearing notes, and as these created an additional obligation for the 
government in the payment of interest, an act was passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1841, providing that no more such bonds should be issued 
after March 1.8 An effort was made to increase the revenue by 
raising the rates of tariff duties, but as we have seen, it resulted 
only in a law raising the nominal rates to accord with their specie 
value. 

Lamar has been criticized more severely for his financial policy 
than for anything else, and it cannot be claimed that his policies 
resulted in a sound financial system. He recognized this himself, 
and in every message called attention to the need for a circulating 
medium based on something more than faith in the government. 
It was not his fault that paper money, greatly depreciated, was in 
circulation when he assumed the presidency, but he might be 
blamed for continuing after he came into office a practice that had 
proven itself faulty. It must be remembered, however, that the 
central idea of his financial policies was the securing of a foreign 
loan which was to serve as the capital for a government owned and 
operated bank, and almost till the end of his administration the 
loan commissioners in Europe held out the hope of securing the 
loan which Lamar considered necessary. It is likely, it seems to 
me, that the loan could have been secured if it had not been that 
the financial stringency in 1837 had caused many of the States 
of the United States to default on the interest on bonds held by 
foreign investors, thereby making capital timid in regard to 
American securities. 

It is claimed by his critics that in view of the condition of the 
finances the appropriations were exhorbitant. It is admitted that 
there was an increase in the appropriations, though the nominal 
increase, on account of the depreciation was greater than the real. 


“Miller, Op. cit., 23. 
“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 639. 
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He himself justified the increase in expenditures by saying that 
the army was disbanded when he came into office and he found it 
necessary to create a new one. His administration also had to pay 
for a navy which was contracted for in the preceding administra- 
tion. In my judgment the appropriations for the army were en- 
tirely justified. Undoubtedly the conciliatory policy of Houston 
with regard to the Indians had broken down. Many of the west- 
ern counties were entirely depopulated, and there was an over- 
whelming public sentiment for war with the Indians. Lamar 
could have done no less than adopt a policy of warfare, and that 
called for the creation of an army, the establishment of military 
posts, and the organization of a permanent ranger service. This 
policy justified itself, as I shall show later, and after 1840 the 
Indians retired to the frontier and made only occasional attacks 
on the settlements. 

The term “visionary schemes” which has so often been applied 
to the policies of Lamar, the creation of a national bank, the Santa 
Fé Expedition, the naval war against Mexico in alliance with 
Yucatan, and other policies, cannot be justified unless it is meant 
that he did not understand the limitations of the people over whom 
he was ruling. Some of his policies were practical, even though 
they failed from accidental causes. A contrast of his administra- 
tion with that of Houston’s first administration results to the 
advantage of Lamar’s; but a comparison with Houston’s second 
results in disadvantage to Lamar’s. 

It is not the purpose here to go into the second administration 
of Houston, further than to call attention to a few factors bearing 
on the financial history of Lamar’s administration which naturally 
fall into that of his successor. The first thing that Houston’s 
administration did was to cease the issue of treasury notes and 
take away their legal tender character.** At the same time the 
five million dollar loan acts were repealed.** The repeal of these 
acts, however, showed no constructive policy on the part of Hous- 
ton. The treasury notes had ceased to circulate, and all chance of 
a foreign loan had disappeared, hence it was nothing more than a 
legal ratification of existing fact. The one constructive policy 
was the reenactment of a higher tariff on imports, January 27, 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 727. 
*Tbid., IT, 954. 
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1842.°° Foreign or domestic loans were impossible, for the credit 
of Texas was utterly gone, hence it was necessary for the new ad- 
ministration to adopt a program of economy, which happily re- 
sulted in the improvement of general conditions, though still no 
method of funding the notes of the government was arrived at. 


III. Army and Navy 


The War of Independence in Texas was won by a citizen army 
gathered together hurriedly during the pressure of the Mexican 
invasion. The Consultation had passed an ordinance providing 
for the creation of a regular army, the organization of the militia, 
a force of rangers, and an auxiliary force of volunteers for the 
period of the war to be drawn from the United States. The 
militia had not been organized at the beginning of the invasion of 
Texas, and remained unorganized until after the battle of San 
Jacinto. Up to the time of San Jacinto, also, there had been few 
enlistments among the regulars, and the auxiliary force of volun- 
teers from the United States arrived too late to participate in the 
San Jacinto campaign. Shortly after this battle volunteers began 
to arrive from the United States and in June the army amounted 
to about twenty-four hundred, and as the “old settlers had gone 
home when the pressure was relieved, the army consisted almost 
entirely of volunteers.®° 

It was this army which had refused to receive Lamar as com- 
mander-in-chief in July, partly because of a belief that General 
Houston was still commander-in-chief, and partly because of the 
intrigue of Felix Huston, Thomas J. Green, and General Rusk. 
The withdrawal of Lamar left the army in the same condition that 
it was in at the time of his appointment, with General Rusk 
acting as commander-in-chief, but with Sam Houston addressing 
communications to the army as commander-in-chief. The army, 
after the threat of a new Mexican invasion had disappeared, began 
to break up, and this was the situation when General Houston 
assumed the presidency in October, 1836. 

The appointment of Rusk as secretary of war left the army un- 
der the command of Felix Huston as senior brigadier-general. In 

*Tbid., II, 734-737. 


“Barker, “The Texan Revolutionary Army,” in Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, IX, 228-261, passim. 
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January, 1837, President Houston appointed Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton to the command of the army, but when he arrived at the head- 
quarters to take command Huston refused to surrender the com- 
mand, challenging Johnston to a duel. In the duel Johnston was 
severely wounded, and Huston continued in command of the army. 
In May Huston went to the seat of government to secure the 
support of the Congress for an offensive against Mexico. Unable 
to pay the soldiers, and unable to control them under a mutinous 
commander-in-chief, Houston took advantage of the absence of 
Felix Huston from the army, and on May 18 issued orders for the 
furlough of all the volunteers except six hundred.®*' Practically 
all that were left in the army at that time were volunteers, not 
many more than seven hundred were embodied, and it is certain 
that almost all of these were furloughed. Houston said he re- 
tained only enough to maintain certain important posts.°? 

The attitude of Congress towards a military establishment was 
indicated by the passage of laws early in the first session of the 
First Congress for the organization of the militia, for a perma- 
nent force consisting of a battalion of mounted riflemen for fron- 
tier defence, and for a permanent military establishment. By 
the act of December 20, 1836, besides the militia, volunteers, and 
mounted riflemen, the military establishment was to consist of one 
regiment of cavalry, one regiment of artillery, and four regiments 
of infantry, with certain engineers and ordnance officers.°* The 
whole army was to be commanded by a major-general appointed 
by the President. It was under this act that Johnston was 
appointed major-general, but, as we have seen, he was unable to 
take over the command on account of the opposition of Felix 
Huston. In spite of this riotous condition of the army, however, 
Houston, in his message at the beginning of the called session of 
the First Congress, in May, 1837, said that the army had never 
been in a better condition. He said that the permanent force in 
the field was sufficient to meet all the emergencies of invasions, 
while at the shortest notice the defence of the country could be 
brought into immediate action. He complimented the general 

"Williams, Sam Houston, 238; Houston’s message to Congress, Novem- 
ber 21, 1837; Crane, Life of Sam Houston, 288; Yoakum, History of 
Texas, I. 

“Message to Congress, November 21, 1837. 

%Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1223-1226. 
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for the discipline which had been established, and said that by a 
reduction of the supernumerary officers the expense would be only 
$229,032 per year. Less than two weeks later he issued the order 
for disbanding the army by means of furloughs, and from that 
time until the end of his administration there was no organized 
military establishment for the Republic, dependence being placed 
on the militia in any emergency. 

Throughout the administration of Houston there was complaint 
as to his Indian policy, which left the frontiers unprotected while 
he tried to put into effect his principles of conciliation. During 
the greater part of 1838 there were constant Indian raids, and in 
July there was a rather ambitious revolt on the part of the Mexi- 
cans and Indians about Nacogdoches. A hastily collected body 
of volunteers under General Rusk averted the threatened rebellion 
and proceeded to chastise the Indians engaged in the revolt. Un- 
der these circumstances there was a popular demand for a differ- 
ent policy, and Lamar, in his first message to Congress took this 
into consideration, recommending the creation of a standing army 
to be used for frontier defence.** 

Congress, willing to cooperate with the Executive, and unmind- 
ful of the fact that there were ample laws on the statute books for 
the creation of a standing army, passed a law providing for a regi- 
ment of eight hundred and forty men, divided into fifteen com- 
panies, for the protection of the northern and western frontiers.*° 
Colonel Edward Burleson was placed in command, and stationed 
at Bastrop to recruit the proposed army. In spite of the fact that 
a complete staff was organized, and strenuous efforts made to en- 
list enough men to bring the army to efficiency, this army of 
regulars never attained the intended strength, and played a minor 
part in the Indian campaigns of the first two years of Lamar’s 
administration. The force of rangers which had been first pro- 
vided for by the General Council proved one of the most effective 
forces in Indian warfare, though they were aided in any important 
campaign by the militia and what few regulars could be gotten 
together. Of the two most important campaigns, the one against 
the Cherokees in 1839 was carried out chiefly by the militia, though 


“Lamar Papers, No. 361; Telegraph and Texas Register, December 26, 
1838. 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 15. 
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aided by the regulars under Colonel Burleson, while the one 
against the Comanches in 1840 was carried out by a force which 
volunteered for that campaign, though it was commanded by a reg- 
ular army officer.*® 

Fortunately for Texas during the first two years of Lamar’s 
administration, the Mexicans were occupied with their own affairs 
and could devote no attention to Texas. In 1839 took place the 
war with France, and the Mexican ports were blockaded. In 
1840 there was civil war between the Federalists and Centralists 
in Mexico, which served to divert the attention of the Mexicans 
from their revolting province. This fact is probably responsible 
for a lack of eagerness in enlisting in the regular army. It was 
this also which made possible the use of the whole army in war 
against the Indians. Under the circumstances, the administra- 
tion was unable to depart materially from the practice of the pre- 
ceding one, and had to depend on the militia hurriedly called to- 
gether to avert a threatened attack or punish one that had already 
taken place. The determination of Lamar to exterminate the 
Indians made necessary the constant mobilization of parts of the 
militia and led to heavy expenditures for the two years of Indian 
warfare. 

The regular army was brought to an end by the action of the 
Congress which sat in 1840-1841. As we have seen, this Congress 
was elected on the issue of retrenchment. As a part of that pro- 
gram the House passed a measure on January 28, 1841, providing 
for the disbanding of the regular army.*? The Senate refused to 
concur in this measure, but the House refused to make any ap- 
propriations for its support, and thus accomplished the destruc- 
tion of the regular army. In the absence of an appropriation for 
its support, Lamar directed the comptroller on March 24 to open 
an account on his books for the disbanding of the regular army.** 
This was in the face of a threatened Mexican invasion which 
materialized a short time later. Thus Lamar’s administration 
closed as it had begun, without an army sufficient for self defense. 

Just as there was no army to speak of when Lamar assumed the 

The details of these Indian campaigns will be given in another chap- 
ter, where I shall attempt to make clearer the use of the army in the 
Indian campaigns. 

"Fifth Texas Congress, First Session, House Journal, 631. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 323, note. 
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presidency, so there was no navy at all. Congress and the Presi- 
dent had recognized the necessity of a navy, however, and in 
November, 1836, passed a law authorizing the purchase of a navy.** 
The government was unable to find funds for the purchase of the 
vessels provided for, and no action was taken. When the law was 
passed there were still a few naval vessels under the flag of the 
Republic of Texas. Before the close of another year three of the 
four vessels had been lost through capture and wreck, and the 
Congress passed an act in September, 1837, authorizing the pur- 
chase of a five hundred ton ship mounting eighteen guns, two three 
hundred ton brigs of twelve guns each, and three schooners of one 
hundred and thirty tons, mounting five or seven guns each. They 
appropriated $280,000 to pay for the ships, and authorized the 
secretary of the treasury to furnish the purchasing agent with a 
draft on the loan commissioners in the United States.1°° President 
Houston appointed Samuel M. Williams as an agent to purchase 
the ships, and Williams at once executed his bond and proceeded to 
Baltimore." In the meantime the President disbanded the officers 
and men of the navy until the vessels could be secured. 

Williams succeeded in securing in October, 1838, the Charleston, 
for which the Congress appropriated $120,000. A short time later 
he contracted with Frederick Dawson of Baltimore for one ship, 
two brigs, and three schooners. The cost of these ships was to be 
$280,000, but as Texas had no money, the bonds of the govern- 
ment were to be executed by the loan commissioners, and deposited 
in the Bank of the United States of Pennsylvania for $560,000. 
Interest was to be paid at the rate of ten per cent, and in case 
of defaulting on the interest the government of Texas was to for- 
feit the extra deposit of $280,000.1° Payment was not made at 
maturity, and the whole amount with interest was claimed and 
ultimately paid by Texas.’ 

Word that the ships had been contracted for arrived shortly 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1090. 

I bid., I, 1355. 

Report of Secretary of the Navy in Third Texas Congress, First Ses- 
sion, House Journal, 15-20. 

Fifth Texas Congress, First Session, House Journal, Appendix, 202- 
204; Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas” in Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, XIII, 8. 

"Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 63; Report of the Auditor and 
Comptroller, December 27, 1849, and November 12, 1851. 
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after Lamar’s inauguration, and on January 26, 1839, Congress 
passed and the President approved an act appropriating $250,000 
for the maintenance of the navy for the year.? It will be seen 
that this navy, which was contracted for under the preceding ad- 
ministration, cost in the neighborhood of $600,000, and with the 
sum appropriated for its maintenance the expense to the Lamar 
administration during its first year was more than $800,000. 

The ships began arriving early in 1839. In March the Charles- 
ton reached Galveston, and her name and flag were changed. She 
was commissioned as the Zavala. On June 27 the schooner San 
Jacinto, the first ship under the Dawson contract, was delivered ; 
on August 7, the schooner San Antonio; on August 31, the brig 
Colorado. A corvette and a brig were delivered in January and 
April of the following year, making the list complete.* 

The delivery of the ships of the navy was completed by April, 
1840, and Commodore Edwin Ward Moore was placed in com- 
mand with the rank of Post Captain. The greatest difficulty con- 
fronting him in his position was the securing of seamen for the 
ships of the navy. For this purpose some of the vessels proceeded 
to ports of the United States, and attempted to secure sailors there. 
Moore himself in the Colorado went to New York where he ran 
afoul of the United States laws and was prosecuted under the neu- 
trality law of 1818. The American Secretary of State submitted 
to the Texan minister a mass of depositions to prove that Moore 
was violating the neutrality laws of the United States. It was 
charged that Moore “has for some time past been engaged in hiring 
and retaining within the Territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, citizens of the United States, and other persons to enlist 
themselves in the service of the Republic of Texas as mariners or 
seamen on board the said Brig of war, the Colorado.’* 

While Moore was still in New York recruiting men, but with 
some of the ships already manned, the Congress passed an act re- 
quiring the President to retire from the service temporarily all 
the fleet except such schooners as were necessary for enforcing the 
revenue laws, and to retain only enough officers and men to carry 
out the purposes of the act. It was provided, however, that if 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 129. 

‘Dienst, op. cit., 10. 

‘Dunlap to Burnet, January 27, 1840 (enclosure); Garrison, Dip. Cor. 
Tex., I, 436. 
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Mexico should make any hostile demonstrations on the Gulf, the 
President might order into service any number of the vessels he 
might deem necessary. This act was approved by Lamar on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1840.° 

President Lamar, however, did not carry out the provisions of 
this law. Acting on the advice of friends,® he allowed the work 
of fitting the ships for the sea to go on. By June 24 they were 
ready for service, and on that date they set sail on a voyage which 
carried them to Sisal, Campeachy, Vera Cruz, and other points on 
the Mexican coast. The last of the ships returned on December 9, 
bringing the body of Treat, who had been acting as secret agent 
of the Texan government in Mexico.’ 

In his message in November, 1840, Lamar justified himself for 
disregarding the act of Congress requiring the vessels to be laid 
up in ordinary. He said that it was confidently stated in the 
papers of the United States that Mexico had made contracts for 
the purchase of several vessels of war in Europe, and that she had 
actually secured a steam vessel in England and was about to de- 
scend on the Texan coast and cut off commerce; that under those 
conditions he would have been violating the spirit and intentions 
of the act of Congress instead of carrying it into effect if he had 
caused the seamen already in the service to be disbanded and the 
vessels to be laid in ordinary. Besides, 


Yucatan and Tabasco, lately forming a part of the confederate 
states of Mexico, wearied of the oppressions that followed 
the overthrow of the federal system in that republic, se- 
ceded from the central government, and uniting together pro- 
nounced their determination to be free. Similarity of cir- 
cumstances and design naturally creates a sympathy of feel- 
ing, and would prompt this government to regard with pecu- 
liar interest the efforts of the citizens of the southern provinces to 
do precisely what we had so recently accomplished. But consid- 
erations of a higher character suggested the propriety of making a 
demonstration of our naval power on the coast of the new re- 
public. It was expected to ascertain from the authorities estab- 
lished there in what relation this government should regard them, 
and whether their secession from Mexico would terminate their 


‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 364. 


‘See Francis Moore, Jr., to Lamar, March 9, 1840, Lamar Papers, No. 
1741. 


"Dienst, op. cit., 25. 
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belligerent condition towards Texas. . . . It was considered 
advisable to communicate to the authorities our friendly disposi- 
tion, and to convey them with such a palpable exhibition of power 
as would render them efficacious and permanent; and I am grat- 
ified to remark that these professions were readily and kindly re- 
ceived and cordially reciprocated by the new government. 


At the same time, he said, he had felt it his duty to refrain from 
the capture of any Mexican ships as long as negotiations were 
being undertaken for a peaceful settlement of all difficulties. The 
naval equipments of a country, he asserted, were essentially dif- 
ferent from the military. Competent officers might be chosen from 
among the people for the command of an army, but a navy required 
trained men. “To have disbanded the accomplished and gallant 
officers who have embarked in our naval service,” he concluded, 


at the moment when we had reason to believe our enemy was pre- 
paring a naval armament for our coast, would, in the opinion of 
the executive, have not only been indiscreet and impolitic, but 
would, as he believes, have been contrary to the true intention and 
meaning of Congress, as expressed in the act of the last session. 
It is true it might have saved us some expenditure, but it is equally 
true that it might have involved the country in great disaster and 
an irreparable loss of reputation.* 


It seems that the purposes of the cruise were achieved. The 
rumors that Mexico was preparing to blockade the coast of Texas 
were probably false, and the cruise was unnecessary from that 
standpoint. It did serve, however, to establish friendly relations 
with the federalists of Yucatan, and resulted in an alliance with 
that province the following year against the Mexican government. 
After proceeding to Vera Cruz and delivering letters to Treat and 
receiving others from him to the state department, some of the 
ships proceeded to the Texas coast, remaining only a short time 
for orders, and returned to the Yucatan region. In December 
Moore proceeded up ihe Tabasco river and captured the town of 
‘Tabasco, levying on the people the sum of $25,000, which was used 
in refitting the vessels for a longer cruise. The town was turned 
over to the Federalists.°. The whole fleet was back in Galveston 
in April, 1841. 

From May to November, 1841, the vessels of the navy were en- 


‘Fifth Texas Congress, First Session, House Journal, 20-22. 
*Dienst, op. cit., 26. 
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gaged in the survey of the coast of Texas.1° In the meantime 
Lamar had formed a naval alliance with Yucatan. Under the 
terms of this alliance the fleet of Texas was to be used to aid the 
Federalists of Yucatan against the Centralists who were in con- 
trol of Mexico at that time. On September 18, 1841, Moore re- 
ceived his orders to prepare for the voyage to Yucatan, and on 
December 13 the vessels set sail. Two days later the secretary of 
the navy, George W. Hockley, acting on the orders of President 
Houston, who had been inaugurated on the 12th, directed Moore 
to return to Galveston immediately and await further orders. 
Moore did not receive these orders until March 10, 1842, and did 
not comply with them, but proceeded to carry out the terms of the 
alliance between Texas and Yucatan."! 


IV. Location of the Permanent Seat of Government 


One of the first problems confronting the Lamar Administration 
was the establishment of a permanent seat of government. During 
the period of the war and the provisional government the seat of 
government had been at various places. In his proclamation call- 
ing the election for officers under the constitution, President Bur- 
net designated Columbia as the meeting place of the First Congress. 
The Congress met there, and on October 22 Houston was inau- 
gurated. Congress and the President were not satisfied with the 
location, because of poor accommodations, and shortly afterwards 
an act was passed temporarily locating the seat of government at 
Houston until the end of the session of Congress which was to 
assemble in the year 1840.'? 

There was considerable opposition to the location of the capital 
at Houston, which was selected by a joint ballot of the two houses 
by a narrow margin.’® At the time Houston was selected there 
was not a single building there, and thought ample buildings for 
the government were promised by the meeting of Congress on May 
1, 1837, they were not provided. Besides, there were complaints of 


*Tbid., 29. 
"Dienst, op. cit., 37. 
"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1217. 


“The vote on the fourth ballot was Houston, 21; Matagorda, 4; Wash- 
ington, 14; and Columbia, 1, giving Houston a majority of only two.— 
Winkler, “The Seat of Government of Texas,” in Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, X, 165. 
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the bad streets, the unhealthful conditions in the place, and other 
matters. And as early as August 9, 1837, the question of the 
permanent location of the seat of government was forecast as an 
issue of the campaigns for Congress." 

Responding to this sentiment the second Congress passed a joint 
resolution, approved by the President on October 19, providing for 
the election by joint ballot of the two houses of five commissioners 
to select a site for the permanent location of the seat of govern- 
ment. The commissioners were required to give public notice of 
their appointment, and “receive such propositions for the sale of 
lands as may be made them, not less than one, nor more than six 
leagues of land; and also examine such places as they may think 
proper on vacant lands; and that they be authorized to enter into 
conditional contracts for the purchase of such locations as they may 
think proper, subject to ratification or rejection by this congress.” 
They were required to make a report to Congress by November 15, 
1837; and in making selections they were to be confined to the 
country between the Trinity and Guadalupe rivers, and they were 
to select no place more than one hundred miles north of the upper 
San Antonio road, nor south of a direct line running from the 
Trinity to the Guadalupe river, crossing the Brazos at Fort Bend. 

The commissioners elected under this act made their report on 
November 20, recommending various places in order of preference, 
based largely on material benefits to be derived in the way of 
bonuses and land. This report was submitted to a select committee 
of the two houses. The committee reported on the 28th recom- 
mending the appointment of a joint committee of both houses to 
visit the various sites suggested during the vacation of Congress 
and report back at the beginning of the next session. Congress 
adopted the report of the committee, and provided by joint reso- 
lution for the election of three members from the House and two 
from the Senate.*® 

The commissioners provided for by this resolution were duly 
elected, and on March 8, 1838, they made a contract with John 
Eblin for the purchase of his league of land, and reserved for the 
government all the vacant lands lying within a radius of nine miles 


“Tbid., 185-188, passim; Telegraph and Texas Register, August 9, 1837. 
“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1346. 


*%Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1402; Winkler, “The Seat of Government 
of Texas,” as cited, 190-196, passim. 
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of a point near the western boundary of Eblin’s League.’ On 
April 14 the commissioners reported to Congress that they had 
bought the Eblin League lying on the east bank of the Colorado 
river, just below La Grange. As was the custom, this was sub- 
mitted to a joint committee of the two houses, and the committee 
reported on May 7 without making any recommendations. Two 
days later the houses met in joint session for the purpose of choos- 
ing a site for the permanent government, and the location of 
Eblin’s League was decided upon on the second ballot.1® A bill 
was drawn up embodying this decision, but it was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Houston on the ground that the act locating the temporary 
seat of government provided that it should remain at Houston until 
1840.° 

From the foregoing it is obvious that sooner or later the loca- 
tion of a permanent seat of government would become a political 
issue; and this it did, along with other sectional questions, in the 
presidential and congressional campaigns of 1838. Houston was 
from the eastern part of the Republic, and it was charged that his 
veto of the bill for locating the capital on the Colorado was due 
to his interest in the East, as well as to a personal vanity which in- 
fluenced him in maintaining the capital at the city of his own 
name. After the nomination of Lamar by members of the Senate 
in December, 1837, and by various meetings over the State in the 
early months of 1838, those interested in the advancement of the 
East through the election of a President representing that section 
petitioned General Rusk to become a candidate for the Presidency. 
When he declined, the same persons appealed to P. W. Grayson, 
who consented to make the race. His death during the campaign 
eliminated the strongest representative of the East, and led to the 
almost unopposed election of Lamar.*° 

The Matagorda Bulletin took the lead in advancing the claims 
of the West to the capital. On March 7, 1838, the editor wrote: 


Several of our citizens have just returned from the up-country 
and the far West, where they have been engaged since the opening 
of the land office, in locating their lands. They bring the most 
flattering accounts of the emigration which is now pouring into 


“Winkler, as cited, 199. 

"Tbid., 204. 

*Second Texas Congress, Third Session, House Journal, 162, 163. 
Telegraph and Texas Register, May 19 and 26, 1838. 
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the interior, with a rapidity altogether unparalleled in the settle- 
ment of the country. The new comers we understand are nearly 
all farmers, and are now making extensive preparations to culti- 
vate the soil. The Colorado, up to the base of the mountains, is 
alive with the opening of new plantations, and towns and villages 
seem to be springing up spontaneously along its banks. 


Ir advocating the election of Lamar to the presidency, the 
editor on March 28, wrote as follows: 


But above all, the character and qualifications of the next chief 
magistrate of the Republic of Texas, should be extensively and 
favourably known, to the people of the United States. Emigra- 
tion, which is so earnestly desired by every good and patriotic 
citizen, and which alone can hasten the rising greatness of this 
flourishing republic, will be checked or promoted by the character 
of the man whom we shall elevate to that distinguished office. 


On August 24, 1838, a correspondent of the Matagorda Bulletin 
urged the election of George Sutherland as senator from Matagorda, 
saying that he was a true representative of the West, and that he 
had supported strongly the location of the seat of government on 
the Colorado in the preceding Congress. “The Seat of Govern- 
ment,” he continued, 


will be permanently located during the next two years; and no 
measure can be so big with consequences to the West, and particu- 
larly to the citizens of this Senatorial District as its location on 
the Colorado. It will promote emigration to the West, thereby 
giving protection to the frontier settlements, and enhancing the 
value of our iands. It will also increase most rapidly the settle- 
ment of the lands of the Colorado, and of the country west of it, 
thereby increasing the capital and interest of that section of the 
country, which will result in important public improvements, in- 
creasing the facilities of commerce and trade. 


Early in the session of the Congress which assembled on Novem- 
ber 5, 1838, efforts began to secure the permanent location of the 
seat of government. By January 14, 1839, a bill had passed 
through Congress and been approved by the President embodving 
the desires of the advocates of a western location. 

This act, as had been the case in the earlier acts, created a com- 
mission consisting of five men, two to be elected by the Senate and 
three by the House, and it was their duty to select a site for the 
location of the capital at some point between the Trinity and Colo- 
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rado rivers, and above the old San Antonio road. The name of 
the site was to be Austin. The commissioners were to select not 
less than one nor more than four leagues of land for the site, and 
if it could not be obtained out of the public domain or by donation, 
they were empowered to purchase it, being limited to the price of 
three dollars per acre. They were to enter into a bond with good 
security of one hundred thousand dollars.** 

The commissioners, A. C. Horton and I. W. Burton for the Sen- 
ate, and William Menifee, Isaac Campbell and Louis P. Cooke 
from the House, were elected on January 15th and 16th.2? Im- 
mediately after the adjournment of Congress on the 24th the com- 
missioners proceeded to their work, and they reported on April 13 
their selection of the town of Waterloo on the Colorado at the foot 
of the mountains. 

It is likely that Lamar exercised a determining influence in the 
selection of the present Austin as the permanent seat of govern- 
ment. At the beginning of his administration the Congress was 
practically unanimous in his favor, and there is no doubting his 
influence with its members during the early sessions. Being Vice- 
President during the preceding administration he was well placed 
to judge of public sentiment as it expressed itself in Congress; and 
it had become apparent that a more western location than Houston 
was desired. It seemed to be the general impression that a position 
on the Colorado would be chosen, but the exact site was not antici- 
pated. The following extract from an article by an “old settler,” 
Judge A. W. Terrell, indicates that Lamar first examined and rec- 
ommended the site chosen. 


General Lamar, in the autumn of 1837 or 1838, weary with 
official duties, came to the upper Colorado on a buffalo hunt. He 
procured an escort of six rangers at the old fort that stood in Fort 
Prairie, six miles below where Austin now is. Among them were 
James QO. Rice and William Avery, both of whom long afterwards 
became my clients. From them and from the Rev. Edward Fon- 
taine (a great-grandson of Patrick Henry), then the Episcopal 
minister in Austin, who for years was my friend and neighbor, I 
learned what I am about to state regarding Lamar’s buffalo hunt 
and other matters. 

Jacob Harrell was then the only white frontier settler where 
Austin is located, and no white men lived on the waters of the 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 161. 
=Third Texas Congress, Senate Journal, 108; House Journal, 358. 
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Colorado above him. His cabin, and a stockade made of split 
logs to protect his horses from the Indians, were built at the mouth 
of Shoal Creek, near the river ford. There Lamar and Fontaine 
(who was his private secretary), and their ranger escort camped 
for the night, and were awakened next morning early by Jake 
Harrell’s little son, who told them that the prairie was full of 
buffalo. Lamar and his men were soon in the saddle, and after 
killing all the buffalo they wanted were assembled by a recall 
sounded by the bugler on the very hill where now stands the State 
Capitol building. Lamar, while looking from that hill on the 
valley covered with wild rye,—-the mountains up the river, and the 
charming view to the south, remarked, “This should be the seat 
of future Empire.” . 

When afterwards in 1839 Lamar was president he approved the 
Act of Congress of January 16, 1839, which provided for the com- 
missioners to select a site for the Capital. He appointed among 
them A. C. Herton,** whom I knew quite well, and instructed 
them to go to Jake Harrell’s cabin and look carefully at that loca- 
tion. Fontaine was present when the President talked to the Com- 
missioners, and thought that Lamar’s admiration of the ground 
near Harrell’s cabin had much to do with the report of the Com- 


missioners.** 


Whether or not this account represents the facts, I am unable 
to say. It is true, however, that in the report of the commissioners 
of their choice of a site the defense of their selection was based, on 
two of the most prominent of Lamar’s policies, the protection of 
the frontier and the necessity for securing the Santa Fé trade. It 
will be remembered that the commissioners were limited to a point 
between the Trinity and Colorado rivers north of the San Antonio 
road. Stating that there was no great choice between the two 
rivers, they said that the town of Waterloo was more favorable in 
their opinion than a point on the Brazos; and then they showed 
their attitude to be in harmony with that of Lamar with regard 
to frontier defense when they said: 


In reference to the protection to be afforded to the frontier by 
the location of the Seat of Government, a majority of the Com- 
missioners are of the opinion that that object will be as well at- 
tained by the location upon one river as upon the other, being also 
of the opinion that within a short period of time following the loca- 


*This is an error. The Commissioners were elected by the two houses 
of Congress. 

*A.W. Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” in Texas His- 
torical Association Quarterly, XIV, 113-114. 
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tion of the Seat of Government on the Frontier, the extension of 
the Settlements produced thereby, will engender other theories of 
defence, on lands now the homes of the Comanche and the Bison. 


The commissioners anticipated the time when a great thorough- 
fare should be established between Santa Fé and the Texas sea- 
ports, and between Red River and Matamoras, and the two routes 
would intersect almost exactly at the seat chosen. It is certain 
that Lamar had this feature in mind when the commissioners left 
Houston on their journey of inspection. William Jefferson Jones 
was in Houston some time in January, just before going to his 
station in the army which was being organized at Bastrop. He 
had discussed with Lamar the importance of the Santa Fé trade, 
and after leaving Houston had written to the secretary of war 
along the same lines. On February 8, 1839, he wrote Lamar re- 
iterating his statements with regard to the Santa Fé trade, and 
declaring that he had no doubt that the seat of government would 
be located at the town of Waterloo.?® The known interest of Lamar 
in frontier defense and the Santa Fé trade, together with the re- 
port by the commissioners favoring the location for those reasons, 
indicates that there was a close understanding between the Presi- 
dent and the commissioners.*° 

At the time of its selection Waterloo, which was renamed Austin, 
was on the very outskirts of settlement. There were in the town 
itself, according to the Matagorda Bulletin for April 15, 1839, 
only four families, and in another settlement a few miles distant 
there were about twenty. According to this same paper, however, 
immigration was not slow in beginning to flow into that part of 
the State.27_ This paper, in again commending the selection of 
Waterloo, on August 1, 1839, said: 


The most cheering accounts are daily received of the immense 
emigration to the Upper Colorado and western country. We have 
always been satisfied that it was [only] necessary that the beauti- 
ful country situated there should be known to render it very 
shortly the most densely populated part of the Republic. The 
location of the seat of government at its present site has had the 
effect to bring it into notice. 


*Lamar Papers, No. 1049. 
*The full report of the commissioners can be found in Winkler, “Seat 
of Government of Texas,” in Texas Historical Quarterly, X, 217-220. 


"Matagorda Bulletin, May 2, 1839. 
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The Telegraph and Texas Register, June 12, 1839, found that 
the location of the capital in that quarter of the frontier had de- 
terred many citizens who had been doubtful about remaining on the 
frontier from leaving. 

Not all the newspapers approved the choice, however. The people 
east of the Trinity would have been glad to have had the capital 
nearer the center of the State. The Houston Morning Star found 
it objectionable because it possessed none of the advantages of a 
city, “timber being scarce, water not too abundant, the situation 
remote from the Gulf, and there being no navigable stream near 
it, at least at present, the immediate surrounding country not 
being fertile, and the town being at the end of the road, beyond 
which there is nothing to see.”?* 

The original act providing for the location of the capital had 
not provided for the time of removal from Houston to Austin. 
This was remedied a few days later by a supplementary act requir- 
ing the President to proceed, with his cabinet officers, and the 
archives of the government, to the point selected, previous to Oc- 
tober 1, and that the next Congress should convene there on the 
second Monday of the following November.*® 

The report of the locating commissioners was anticipated by the 
appointment of Edwin Waller as government agent for the new 
city of Austin. He was to survey the lots, provide for their sale 
at auction, and after this was accomplished, he was to superintend 
the construction of the necessary public buildings. Waller was 
entirely successful in all these duties. The surveying began on 
May 21, the sale of lots began on August 1, and by the time the 
officers of the government arrived in October a sufficient number of 
buildings were completed to house the various departments com- 
fortably.*° 

President Lamar and a part of his cabinet arrived in Austin on 
October 17 and were received with elaborate celebrations.*! The 
Congress assembled as provided for on the second Monday in 
November, and there was a quorum present the first day. Presi- 
dent Lamar sent in his message on November 12, and stated that 


*Morning Star, July 27, 1839. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II. 

Winkler, “The Seat of Government of Texas,” in Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, X, 227-233, passim. 

‘Austin City Gazette, October 30, 1839. 
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he had great pleasure in meeting the representatives of the people 
for the first time assembled at the permanent seat of government. 
He congratulated them and the country in general that a question 
which had so deeply excited the national legislature had thus been 
put at rest; and sincerely hoped that no similar subject would arise 
in future to abstract their attention from the harmonious consid- 
eration of such matters of general and local policy as might be 
regarded essential to the prosperity of the nation. “That the se- 
lection of the site now occupied will command universal appro- 
bation,” he said, “is not to be expected. A diversity of opinion 
upon such subjects is the unavoidable result of the diversity of 
interests and local prejudices which must necessarily exist in a 
country so widely extended as ours.” He showed his real attitude 
towards the question when he continued: 


But its geographical position, the apparent healthfulness of its 
climate, the beauty of its scenery, the abundance and convenience 
of its material for constructing the most permanent edifices, its 
easy access to our maratime frontier, and its adaptation to pro- 
tection against Indian depradations, thereby inviting settlements 
to one of the finest portions of our country, [afford] ample proofs 
of the judgement and fidelity of the commissioners, an abundant 
reason to approve their choice. That you and others will experi- 
ence some privations which might have been spared if the location 
had been made in a section of the country of greater population 
and improvement is certainly true; but I cannot believe that a 
people who have voluntarily exchanged the ease and luxuries of 
plentiful houses, for the toil and privations of a wilderness will 
repine at the sacrifice of a few personal comforts which the good 
of the nation may require of them.* 


It will be remembered that no provision had been made for the 
commissioners to report back to the Congress their findings with 
regard to their location of the capital site; and before the Congress 
even met the government had been removed from Houston to 
Austin. Those opposed to the location selected attempted to se- 
cure a reconsideration by introducing and supporting a bill pro- 
viding for a plebiscite on the fourth Monday in May, 1840, to 
determine whether or not the seat of government should be located, 
for a period of twenty-five years, at Austin or at the point on the 
Brazos rejected by the commissioners. This led to an excited de- 
bate in which Houston, who had just taken his seat as a repre- 


"Lamar Papers, No. 361. 
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sentative from San Augustine, was one of the most conspicuous 
figures. The enacting clause was stricken out by a vote of 21 to 
16, a strictly sectional vote. To add to the appearance of per- 
manency the same Congress passed an act for aang public 
buildings as nearly fireproof as possible.** 

The seat of government continued at Austin until the close of 
Lamar’s administration. Shortly after the inauguration of Hous- 
ton for his second term in December, 1841, he removed the govern- 
ment to Houston without the consent of Congress, and in spite of 
the demand of the citizens of Austin for a return of the govern- 
ment, he exercised his functions elsewhere. The citizens of Austin 
resisted successfully the removal of the archives, and after the con- 
clusion of Houston’s second administration the government re- 
turned permanently io the city of Austin. 

(Continued. ) 


8Winkler, “The Seat of Government of Texas,’ in Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, X, 244. 
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JAMES W. FANNIN, JR., IN THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 
RUBY CUMBY SMITH 
4. The Last Days of the Expedition 


Nothing now remains to be told of the Matamoros Expedition 
except the details of its complete failure. These details make up 
principally a “hard luck” story, and while they show both the 
American officers and soldiers to have been brave and generous, 
they also reveal a carelessness and incompetency, absolutely in- 
excusable in both. The Americans in every fight proved them- 
selves individually superior to the Mexicans, yet with practically 
no concert of action in their movements, this individual bravery 
counted for little. Fannin was careless and apparently knew little 
of the strategy of retreat. Urrea, on the other hand, was a care- 
ful general, but with inferior soldiers accomplished the destruction 
of the entire American force only because of his superior numbers. 
Unfortunately, we have no letters written from Goliad during the 
last days of the expedition except two from John Sowers Brooks 
(March 9 and March 10), and these serve only to give us a gloomy 
picture of the determination of the Americans to resist to the end. 
We have, therefore, to depend for our information of this period 
on accounts and reminiscences written after the war, and these, in 
many instances, confuse both incidents and dates. For instance, 
Bernard’s account, which Linn characterizes as the “most correct 
and competent extant,” even though written shortly after the 
massacre in 1836, is inaccurate in saying that before Ward left 
Goliad for Refugio on March 12, Fannin had received Houston’s 
order to retreat to Victoria,?* when as a matter of fact, the mes- 
sage was written after dark on March 11,?° and to reach Goliad 
from Gonzales, the place from which it was written, then took 
thirty hours.?® Hence it was impossible for Ward to have known 
of this order on March 12, and it is not likely, though not impos- 
sible, that he knew of it on March 13. Again, other accounts 
examined say that Ward left for Refugio on March 13; so it is 


“Linn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 150. 
*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 473-475. 


**Houston in a speech in the United States Senate; Crane, Life of Hous- 
ton, 582; also in Hart’s Contemporaries, III, 638. 
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safe to conclude that Bernard was mistaken either as to the date 
of Ward’s departure, or as to the time of the arrival of Houston’s 
message. Linn himself published his Reminiscences in 1883 and 
confuses the date of February 14 with March 14. Thus there are 
several discrepancies in the accounts which have been left us; yet 
from a study of these accounts and by a comparison of them with 
Urrea’s Diario, published in 1838, we can pretty accurately arrive 
at the correct conclusions both as to the time and the details of 
the incidents. 

For convenience, let us consider the last days of the expedition 
under the following heads: (a) the orders to retreat; (b) the 
division of Fannin’s forces; (c) the retreat; (d) the battle of the 
Coleto; (e) the surrender of Fannin’s men; (f) the massacre. 


(a) The Orders to Retreat 


On March 4, 1836, Houston was elected commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Republic of Texas, and on March 7, he took the 
field with the determination of relieving Travis in the Alamo.” 
To aid him in this determination, he sent an order from the Colo- 
rado by way of Gonzales to Fannin to meet him with all his avail- 
able forces on the west side of the Cibolo.2* This order went 
through the hands of Colonel Neill,?® commanding at Gonzales, 
and it was forwarded to Fannin at Goliad, reaching there on March 
11.*° However, on reaching Gonzales and learning of the fall of 
the Alamo, Houston adopted another course,*! and sent the fol- 
jowing letter to Fannin: 


Headquarters, Gonzales, March 11, 1836. 
To Colonel J. W. Fannin, Commanding at Goliad ; 

Sir: You will as soon as practicable after the receipt of this 
order, fall back on Guadalupe Victoria, with your command and 
such artillery as can be brought with expedition. The remainder 
will be sunk in the river. You will take the necessary measures 
for the defence of Victoria, and forward one-third the number of 


“Brown, History of Texas, II, 587. 

*Houston to Collingsworth, March 13, 1836; Yoakum, History of 
Texas, II, 473-4. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 104. 

Ayres’ Journal, Lamar Papers. 

: to Collingsworth, March 13, 1836; Yoakum, History of Texas, 
II, 473. 
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your effective men to this point, and remain in command until 
further orders. 

Every facility is to be afforded to women and children who 
may be desirous of leaving that place, Goliad. Previous to aban- 
doning Goliad, you will take the necessary measures to blow up 
the fortress; and do so before leaving the vicinity. The imme- 
diate advance of the enemy will be confidently expected, as well 
as a rise of water. Prompt movements are, therefore, highly im- 
portant. 

Sam Houston, 
Commander-in-chief of the Army.** 


Thus, there were two orders to retreat: (1) the one to relieve 
Bexar; (2) the one to retire to Victoria. I believe it is the con- 
fusing of these orders that has led many people to believe that 
Fannin refused absolutely to obey General Houston. General 
Houston himself in a speech in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1859, declared that he ordered Fannin to fall back to 
Victoria and that he received an answer from Fannin stating that 
he had received Houston’s order, had held a council of war, that 
he had determined to defend the place and called it Fort Defiance, 
and had taken the responsibility to disobey the order.** 

From a study of the sources, we believe that General Houston 
himself was confusing the answer to his first order—if Fannin 
wrote one—as the answer to his second order. That Fannin and 
his men were anxious to go to the relief of Bexar has already been 
shown ; but they were unwilling to go at the risk of all being mur- 
dered on the way and of exposing the whole country between Bexar 
and the coast to the enemy. Moreover, on March 10, John Sowers 
Brooks wrote in his last letter from Goliad before Houston’s first 
order could have reached there that it was believed in Goliad that 
Santa Anna intended to detach 1000 men from Bexar to form a 
junction with the 650 men in San Patricio and then reduce 
voliad.** With this knowledge in his possession, we believe that if 
Fannin wrote Houston that he had taken it upon himself to disobey 
any order, it was this order to march to the relief of Bexar, and 
not the one to retreat to Victoria. 


“Yoakum, History of Texas. U1, 472. 

“This speech is copied in part in Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, III, 637-41. 

“John Sowers Brooks to A. H. Brooks, March 10. 1836. THe Quar- 
TERLY, IX, 194. 
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Positive evidence that Fannin was attempting to retreat to Vic- 
toria may be found in two letters which Fannin wrote from Goliad, 
but which fell into the hands of Urrea and were translated into 
Spanish and published in his Diario in 1838.°° These show that 
Fannin was having difficulty in retreating to Victoria, but that he 
was firm in his resolution to do so. The first of the letters is an 
order to Colonel A. C. Horton to hasten forward the cattle, horses, 
and mules to aid him in the retreat. An extract from it re-trans- 
lated into English reads: 


Yours of yesterday received rather late in the afternoon. I wish 
to inform you that as soon as the party of 200 men under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ward, which I look for between 9 and 10 tonight, 
returns, overcoming all difficulties, I shall march to Victoria in 
compliance with the orders of General Houston. Therefore, if you 
cannot advance to this point, you will probably overtake me on 
the way. 


The second letter is to Captain Sam A. White at Victoria urg- 
ing him also to hasten forward the carts, oxen, etc., for the re- 
treat, and ordering that ammunition be sent for the army along 
the Colorado. An extract from it reads: “The division under 
the orders of Colonel Ward has not yet arrived, but as quickly as 
they do, we shall march upon Victoria, which point I shall defend 
as quickly as possible.” 

It is hardly possible that Fannin would have written these officers 
urging them to aid him in his retreat, and at the same time have 
written General Houston that he refused to do so. 

Again, Desauque, the courier who brought the message to Fannin 
to retreat to Victoria,*® was present at the battle of Coleto, was 
captured there, and was shot on March 27 along with the other 
volunteers. It is not likely that Fannin would have sent so im- 
portant a reply by another messenger, or that Desauque would have 
returned to Goliad after delivering the message to Houston. 

Thus, the evidence examined shows that there were two orders 
to retreat, one to Bexar and the other to Victoria, and that Fannin, 
though possibly refusing to obey the first, was using every effort 
to obey the second. 


“Urrea, Diario, 57-8. 
*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 87. 
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(b) The Division of Fannin’s Forces 


With the arrival of the Mexican forces, the Texans, especially 
those in the exposed areas, began to flee towards the east. Linn 
tells of his work as alcalde of Victoria, in advising the people of 
that locality to seek places of safety.** The army naturally aided 
in this work. On the evening of March 10,°* because of the per- 
sonal appeal of Mr. Ayres of Refugio, Captain King with 28 or 30 
men was sent from Goliad to Refugio to aid in bringing off some 
families there. King, on reaching Refugio, however, was con- 
fronted by the Mexicans and forced into the Mission, from which 
place he, nevertheless, managed to send back to Goliad for aid. 
Colonel Ward with 150 men was at once dispatched to King’s relief, 
leaving on the morning of March 12.°° This was the first of the 
unfortunate occurrences which led to Fannin’s capture; for if 
Fannin’s men had not been divided, his retreat would have been 
sooner effected, and the men under Ward and King added to 
Fannin’s force at the Coleto might have saved the day for the 
Americans. Again, Urrea would not have learned so definitely of 
Fannin’s plans, through the captured messages, and woud not have 
made such strenuous efforts to destroy Ward, with whom “Fannin 
proposed to make himsef invincible.” 

Yet we cannot blame Fannin either for wishing to furnish pro- 
tection to exposed families, or to help his own men in distress; 
and if the rest of his retreat could have been accomplished with 
haste, even after he learned of the disaster to Ward, he might have 
still escaped to Victoria, if he had managed skillfully. The thing 
which we can blame Fannin, as well as Ward and King, for was 
their slowness to execute any movement they undertook. 

Ward reached Refugio on the afternoon of March 12 and re- 
lieved King. It was possibly his plan to return on the 14th.*° 
Bernard tells that King after being relieved straggled off to 


“Linn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 247. 

Ayres’ Journal, Lamar Papers. 

*Ayres’ Journal, Lamar Papers. 

Bernard says that Ward left on the morning of March 12, but Brown 
(Baker’s Texas Scrap Book, 245) and an unknown writer in Foote (II, 
248) says that it was on the 13th. Bernard declares that Ward knew of 
Houston’s order to retreat to Victoria, but this is impossible if Ward 
left on the 12th. 


“Inferred from the letter in Urrea’s Diario, 57. 
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~ome ranches where the people had shown hostility.*t Another 
account says that King refused to serve under Ward and left.** 
At any rate, the forces of King and Ward were separated, and 
thus each became an easy prey for the Mexicans. 

Urrea’s forces early on the morning of March 14 attacked Ward, 
who had sought refuge in the mission, but were forced to retire. 
later in the day while attempting to dislodge Ward, Urrea was at- 
tacked by King’s men from the rear.** Urrea’s reserve cavalry then 
pursued King and his men and succeeded in killing eleven of them 
and taking seven prisoners. 

Finding himself unable to capture Ward during the day, Urrea 
placed guards around the mission at night to prevent Ward’s 
escape; but almost miraculously, without Urrea’s knowledge, 
the Americans got away, aided as Urrea says by the “darkness of 
the night, a strong norther, and rain.”** They were followed on 
the 15th. Sixteen were killed that day, and thirty-one made pris- 
oners. The next day fourteen more were captured. About thirty 
of these prisoners, belonging mainly to King’s company, were shot 
by Urrea’s consent on March 16; the others being Mexicans were 
set free.*" The remainder of Ward’s men succeeded in reaching 
Victoria, where on March 22, one hundred of them surrendered to 
Urrea. These, on March 26, were sent back to Goliad, and on 
March 27 were shot. 


(c) The Retreat from Goliad 


f{louston’s order to retreat to Victoria reached Fannin at Goliad 
cither on the evening of March 13 or the morning of March 14,** 
and Fannin set about to obey it. The messages to Colonel Horton 
and to Captain White, written on March 14, expressing a determi- 
nation to retreat as soon as Ward returned, have already been 
noted. The message to Horton also says that Fannin was having 


“Confirmed by Ayres’ Journal, which says: “King with 15 or 20 men 
went down to Lopez low ranch to punish some rancheros who were also 
said to have been plundering.” 

“Brown, in Baker’s Texas Scrap Book, 245. 

“Urrea’s Diario, IT. 

“Urrea. Diario, 11. 

“Urrea’s Diario, 13. 

“Brown, IT, 588, says March 13; Yoakum, II, 87, says March 14. It 
was written March 11. 1836, between the time Houston received the news 
of the fall of Bexar (8 or 9 at night) and twelve o’clock, and it took 
thirty hours for the message to reach Fannin. 
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difficulties in retreating. What these difficulties were cannot with 
accuracy be determined: but Linn tells us*’ that it was because 
his men declared that they had come for a brush with the Mexicans 
and feared that by leaving Goliad they would lose the opportunity 
of having it, and that Fannin was powerless to control them. Other 
difficulties might have been those attendant upon the dismantling 
of the fort, the lack of roads between Victoria and Goliad, and the 
excessive cold. 

Fannin, it will be remembered, looked for Ward to return be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock on March 14. Messages were sent him 
daily, but these were all intercepted by the Mexicans; and nothing 
was heard from him till 4 p. m. on March 17, when Captain Frazier, 
sent out as a last resort, returned with the news of the escape of 
his men from the mission and the murder of King’s men. Even 
now at Frazier’s return, if Fannin had been prepared to depart at 
once, he might have reached Victoria that night, because Urrea 
had only 70 men, under Captain. Ireata, between Victoria and 
Goliad.** Again Urrea’s own troops returning from Refugio were 
too fatigued to pursue him, and the reinforcements expected from 
San Antonio, 500 men of the Jimenez and San Luis Batteries, 
which played a decisive part in the battle of the Coleto, had not 
yet arrived. Yet Bernard tells us that, though the Americans real- 
ized that retreat was necessary, they did not propose to run. This 
is likely the reason that they were allowed to spend the 18th in 
useless skirmishing, though, in all probability, it was a part of 
Urrea’s program to annoy the Americans each day till the Mexicans 
were ready for a final attack. This skirmishing animated the 
Americans; yet, as Bernard points out,*® it was a bad thing for 
them, for (1) it wasted a day for them; (2) their horses needed 
for the retreat were tired down by it; and (3) their oxen which 
had been gotten up for the purpose of drawing the carts remained 
a whole day without food. The slowness of these teams was one of 
the disastrous factors for the Americans in the retreat. The skir- 
mishing also inspired the Americans with a false idea of their 
superiority in arms and gave them a false confidence in their abil- 
ity to escape from the Mexicans. 

“Linn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 125. 


“Urrea, Diario, 12, 13. 
“Bernard in Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 620. 
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Nothing more clearly shows the contempt which the Americans 
held for the Mexicans and the false sense of security possessed by 
them than do the details of this retreat. Aided by a dense fog, 
they started on the morning of March 19. Horton, who on March 
14 had arrived to assist in the retreat, acted as scout. - Having gone 
a mile past Manahuila Creek, or seven miles from Goliad, the entire 
party stopped for an hour to graze their oxen and to have break- 
fast. They had gone perhaps ten miles further on their slow jour- 
ney when they sighted the Mexicans in their rear.*° 

Meanwhile, Urrea on his part, had doubted that the Americans 
would retreat, and was preparing to lay siege to the fort. On learn- 
ing, however, that the Americans had really escaped, he ordered 
Garay with the artillery and baggage to reconnoitre and occupy the 
fort, and he himself at 11 o’clock with 370 infantry and 80 cavalry 
started in pursuit. He got sight of the Americans at 1:30 o’clock.*! 

The Americans now halted and shot at the Mexicans, but per- 
ceiving that the Mexicans were too far off, they took up their 
march again. They went perhaps a mile, when in crossing a de- 
pression their ammunition cart broke down. They were suddenly 
cut off by the Mexican cavalry from a wood, one-half a mile distant, 
which they were trying to reach, and soon found themselves com- 
pletely surrounded by the enemy.” 


(d) The Battle of the Coleto 


Fannin now completely surrounded, arranged his men in a hollow 
square. In the front were placed the Red Rovers and the New 
Orleans Greys; in the rear Duval’s Mustangs, on the sides the 
other troops. Urrea stationed the Jimenez Battery under Salas in 
the front, the battery under Nufiez in the rear; Morales and his 
cazadores at the left, and the San Luis troops at the right. Though 
Urrea had no artillery, he decided to join battle at once. The 
American wings were first attacked. Morales led a bayonet charge 
from the left, but this was repulsed. Then Urrea in person led a 
cavalry charge from the rear, but was forced to retire. Still a third 
attack was unsuccessful, and Urrea drew off his troops to await the 
arrival of the artillery, placing patrols around the Americans. 


“Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 660. 


“Account in Urrea, 14. 
=Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 621; Urrea, 
Diario, 14. 
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The battle had lasted from three in the afternoon till dark, and 
the Americans had fought with great bravery—a fact which Urrea 
repeatedly mentions in his Diario. Of their number seven had 
been killed and sixty wounded, Fannin®* and John Sowers Brooks 
being among the number wounded.** The American cavalry had 
escaped when first overtaken, though some abandoned their horses 
and went to the aid of their companions. Needless to say, Urrea 
used their horses with which to mount his soldiers. 

Survivors of the massacre picture the night of March 19 as one 
of great horror. The Americans were without lights, water, or pro- 
visions. For the most part they spent the night in digging an en- 
trenchment and placing their carts and the carcasses of their two 
horses and of several oxen as breastworks. Escape was clearly im- 
possible; the Americans were surrounded by the Mexicans; the 
night was excessively dark; to have made a dash for liberty would 
have necessitated their leaving their wounded at the mercy of the 
Mexicans, and this they would not do. 





(e) The Surrender of Fannin’s Men 


Early next morning Urrea received a fresh supply of ammuni- 
tion, two pieces of artillery and reinforcements. His number was 
now about 1300, while the Americans had possibly something over 
200 fighting men.** A few rounds from Urrea’s artillery and a 
consideration of their plight caused them to deliberate on the ques- 
tion of surrender. Their own artillery had been of little use the 
afternoon before; their gunner had been killed; John Sowers 
Brooks, their chief engineer, had been wounded; and in their low 
position the artillery could not be used. The Mexican artillery, 
in a higher position, showed the Americans that only complete 
annihilation awaited them. They had been brave eriough to keep 


‘Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 622. 
“THE QUARTERLY, IX, 199. 


“Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 622. 

This is an estimate by Bernard, and is probably about 350 in excess 
of the real number of Urrea’s men in the battle. Urrea had at this 
time his own forces of 550 men (Diario, 7) besides the 500 reinforce- 
ments of the San Luis and Jimenez Battalions from Bexar (Diario, 13). 
He says that he started in pursuit of Fannin with 360 infantry and 80 
cavalry, sent back 100 of these, but got 100 inforcements the next morn- 
ing. As he used the San Luis and Jimenez Battalions in the battle, he 
probably means to say that he used these in addition to the 360 infantry 
and 80 cavalry, making about 950 in all. 
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the enemy at bay in an open gun duel; but in artillery fighting 
they realized their inferiority. Also, without food and water, to 
continue fighting would be only to postpone their fate. 

The Americans knew of the treachery of the Mexicans to King’s 
men; but they had a notion that if the terms of surrender were set 
down in writing, some consideration would be shown the scrav of 
paper. Hence, the officers urged Fannin to make an honorable 
capitulation, and only on this consideration was he urged by his 
officers to treat. Bernard declares that Fannin held out against 
his officers, and only agreed to raise the white flag when he learned 
that it was their unanimous wish.*® 

That there was a capitulation all the survivors of the massacre 
affirm, for they saw the officers writing; but the exact terms were 
not definitely proved till the original document was found by 
Professor E. C. Barker a few years ago in Mexico City. The Amer- 
ican survivors had almost unanimously declared the terms to be 
something as follows: 

1. That they should lay down their arms and surrender as 
prisoners of war and be treated according to the usage of civilized 
nations. 

2. That their wounded should be taken back to Goliad and be 
properly attended to. 

3. That all private rights should be respected. 

The real terms of surrender as published in Urrea’s Diario in 
1838,°7 and confirmed by the original in the Mexican Archives, are 
as follows: 


Art. Ist. The Mexican troops having placed their artillery at a 
distance of one hundred and seventy paces and having opened fire, 
we raised a white flag and at once Colonels Juan Morales and 
Mariano Salas came in company with Lieutenant Colonel Juan 
Jose Holsinger of the Engineers, and we proposed to them to sur- 
render ourselves at discretion, to which they agreed. 

Art. 2nd. That the wounded and their commander Fannin 
should be treated with all the consideration possible, since we pro- 
pose to surrender all our arms. 

Art. 3d. All the detachment shall be treated as prisoners of 
war and placed at the disposal of the Supreme Government. 

Camp on the Coleto between Guadalupe and La Bahia. March 
20, 1836. 


“Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 623. 
‘*Urrea, Diario, 58. 
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B. C. Wallace, (Major), J. M. Chadwick, (Adjutant. Approved, 
J. W. Fannin, (Commander). 

[Added by Urrea]: When the white flag was raised by the 
enemy, I ordered their leader to be informed that I could have no 
other agreement than that they should surrender at discretion, 
without any other condition, and this was agreed to by the persons 
stated above; the other petitions which the subscribers of this sur- 
render make will not be granted. I told them this, and they agreed 
to it, for I must not, nor can IJ, grant anything else. 


This, then, means that the Americans surrendered at discretion 
and placed themselves at the disposal of the supreme government. 
The government had decreed that foreigners taken with arms in 
their hands were to be regarded as pirates and executed. Santa 
Anna had warned Urrea that he should comply with this law.** 
It is not likely that Fannin was ignorant of this law, and certainly 
Urrea could make no treaty except under it.°® Urrea declared 
that the Americans surrendered in full confidence that Mexican 
generosity would not make their sacrifice fruitless; otherwise, they 
would have resisted and sold their lives as dearly as possible. Hol- 
singer® confirms Urrea’s statement that he promised that he would 
use his influence with the supreme government to have the law set 
aside in the case of the Americans, and declares that the Americans 
were assured by the commissioners sent by Urrea that the Mexican 
government had never ordered a man shot who had trusted to its 


clemency. 
(f) The Goliad Massacre 


By March 22, all the Americans®? had been removed from the 
battlefield to Goliad; on the 24th, Major Miller with 80 men from 
Nashville, who had been captured on landing at Copano, was taken 
there ;** and on the 26th, Ward with 80 of his men had been sent 
in from Victoria. On March 26, also, Urrea, who was now in 


SUrrea, Diario, 54-5. 

*Urrea, Diario, 22. 

°Holsinger to Wharton, June 3, 1836. Urrea, Diario, 129-31. An Eng- 
lish translation of this letter, made by Edward Gritten, is in the Lamar 
Papers. 

Holsinger was a German, but was in command of the engineers in 
Urrea’s army. He was one of the commissioners sent by Urrea to ar- 
range the terms of surrender. Later he superintended the receiving of 
the arms from the Americans. 

‘The number was 234. Urrea, Diario, 61. 


“Urrea, Diario, 61. 
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Victoria, wrote Portilla, whom he had left in command of Goliad, 
to treat the prisoners with consideration, and to employ them in 
repairing houses and erecting quarters. On the same day, also, Por- 
tilla received orders from Santa Anna to have all the prisoners 
who had surrendered by force of arms to be shot, and gave instruc- 
tions as to how to proceed about it.®* 

Portilla vacillated all night between these orders, but at daybreak 
on March 27, he determined to obey Santa Anna’s order, since it 
was superior to Urrea’s. His account of how he did this is brutal 
in its conciseness: he gave orders to awaken the prisoners; had 
Colonel Miller’s company separated from the rest; placed the pris- 
oners in three divisions under Alcerrica, Balderas, and Ramirez, 
who had orders to shoot them. Then he sent an official account 
of the affair to Santa Anna; also a letter to Urrea, protesting 
against receiving orders as a public executioner, and complaining 
that he and his Indians were doubtless left at Goliad for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the schemes Urrea had in view. 

Fannin, on account of his wound, was not marched out with 
the other Americans. He was unmoved when he heard that he 
was to be killed, but requested that he might not be shot in the 
head and that he might be decenty buried. Both these requests 
were denied him: he was shot in the head, and his body was placed 
with the others and burned.®* 

That Santa Anna alone was to blame for this horrible massacre 
is a well established fact. As head of the government, he was 
responsible for the passing of the law that foreigners taken with 
arms in their hands were to be executed.*® He attempted to justify 
himself by declaring that the prisoners were very embarrassing to 
the commandant at Goliad; that before they had retreated they had 
set fire to the place, and that rothing was left but the church in 
which to house the Mexican sick and wounded; that the prisoners 
greatly outnumbered the garrison, and had constantly to be 
watched; that the Mexicans were poorly supplied with provisions ; 

“This account of the massacre at Goliad is taken principally from 
Urrea, Diario, 61-2. 

“Urrea, Diario, 62-3. 

*Bernard in Wooten (editor), 4 Comprehensive History of Texas, 627. 


°The Law of December 30, 1835. This was a war measure, passed at 
the outbreak of hostilities, in view of the preparations carried on in 
various parts of the United States to enlist volunteers for the Texan 
cause.—Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, I, 234. 
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and that they were without cavalry to transport the prisoners to 
Matamoros.” 

Colonel Juan José Holsinger, in his letter to John A. Wharton®* 
would have us believe that Urrea did not intercede for Fannin’s 
men, or at least that he did not inform Santa Anna of his personal 
promises to Fannin. Urrea vigorously denies this, and cites as 
proof the statement of Caro, in Verdadera Idea,®® that when Urrea 
wrote Santa Anna recommending that mercy be shown the Amer- 
icans, he received a vigorous reprimand, in which Santa Anna ex- 
pressed displeasure that Urrea should stain his triumph by a 
badly misunderstood compassion. Urrea also shows that, if we 
consider the circumstances*® under which Holsinger wrote this 
letter, we will understand that it was simply to save Santa Anna’s 
life that he wrote it. 
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SEBASTIAN VIZCAINO: EXPLORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 


Even before Rodriguez Cermenho had reached the end of his 
fateful voyage, there had appeared at Mexico City a rival for the 
glory and profit of making discoveries in the Californias, a man 
well acquainted with the galleon route and indeed a shipmate of 
Rodriguez on the Santa Ana. This was a certain Sebastian Viz- 
caino, who from being a moderately successful merchant desired 
to convert himself into a conqueror and a “general,” or commander, 
of a fleet, the same Vizcaino who in later years headed an embassy 
to Japan. By his own account’ he “lost a great deale of treasure 
and commodities” when Cavendish took the Santa Ana, but he 
made the round trip to Manila again, reaching New Spain in 1590 
with a profit of 2500 ducats on an investment of 200. 

In company with several others Vizcaino worked out a plan which 
he hoped might prove an even richer windfall than that of the 
trade on the galleon. He and his associates approached the viceroy 
for a license to engage in pearl-fishing in the Californias, in re- 
turn for which they agreed to furnish the government with in- 
formation about that country. In 1594 the viceroy, Luis de 
Velasco, made a contract with them, but execution was delayed as 
a result of a quarrel between members of the company. The mat- 
ter was brought before the courts, which ordered Vizcaino and his 
companions to begin the voyage within three months’ time. Mat- 
ters were at this point when the Conde de Monterey reached Mex- 
ico. Believing that a policy of leniency would best serve the royal 
interests, he amended the decree of the court, and granted the com- 
pany a concession to enter the Californias and reduce them by 
peaceful means to subjection to the crown, in return for which 
the conquerors were to have the usual vast privileges and exemp- 
tions granted to the pacifiers and settlers of new provinces. Ac- 
cordingly, Vizcaino, who had succeeded to headship in the enter- 
prise, began to raise recruits for the expedition, when it was brought 
to the Conde de Monterey’s attention that the original contract, 


In a letter to his father, dated June 20, 1590, translated and pub- 
lished in The principal navigations, voyages, traffiques & discoveries of 
the English nation, ed. by Richard Hakluyt. Everyman edition, VII 
(London and New York. 1907), 133-135. 
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under which Vizcaino was acting, had reference only to the pearl- 
fishery and not at all to the entry and pacification of the land. 
This gave Monterey an opportunity to consider whether it was 
desirable to grant the concession he had promised. On this point 
he wrote to the king, on February 29, 1596, as follows: 


I. . . found . . . that a reconsideration was neces- 
sary; for, it seemed to me, with regard to the person [ Vizcaino], 
his quality and capital are not sufficient in connection with an 
enterprise which may come to be of such vast importance, and one 
requiring greater backing and a method of proceeding other than 
what is now thought and deemed sufficient; for, even looking at 
the matter from the utilitarian point of view, although he make 
the journey at his own cost and without any expense to Your 
Majesty, it seems to be of little moment whether he goes for gain 
and in order not to lose the chance of good fortune, but of great 
importance the hazarding of not only the repute which would be 
lost among these nations of Indians if the natives of that country 
should repel this man and his people, but—this is the principal 
thing involved—that of the conscience and authority of the royal 
person of Your Majesty. It appeared to me to be risking much 
if an expedition which cannot lawfully be one of direct conquest, 
but one of preaching the gospel and pacification, and of bringing 
the people into subjection to the crown, were entrusted to a man 
as leader and chief whose position is obscure and who has not even 
in less degree, the resolution and capacity necessary for so great an 


enterprise. 


Despite his somewhat unfavorable opinion of Vizcaino, the vice- 
roy decided, however, after taking counsel with the highest authori- 
ties in Mexico, that it would be contrary to justice not to let the 
expedition take place. As he put it, in the letter above referred to: 


And, because I have deemed it meet for the service of Our Lord 
and that of Your Majesty, inasmuch as it was necessary to go on 
with the affair since it had been begun and as this man [ Vizcaino] 
does not possess notorious defects which can rightfully excuse Your 
Majesty from aiding and fomenting his undertaking, in order that 
the persons he has enlisted and intends to put on board ship, and 
who in number and condition make a reasonably good showing, 
may esteem and respect him, I have done ail that lay in my power 
to show him honor while here and to clothe him with authority 
in view of the greater danger I foresee and fear on his account, 
though I would not say it to him—which is some lack of respect 
and an overbold bearing on the part of the soldiers whom he takes 
with him, so that in this way they may come to disobey his orders, 
all this giving rise to great disorder. 








—_— CT Ce n.CDmClU lO 


Torey sa eS 
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Vizcaino at least displayed energy, and in March, 1596, his ex- 
pedition got under way for the Californias. Three ships, with a 
large number of men, made up his force. As an indication of his 
intention to make a settlement it is to be noted that he carried 
four Franciscans (to convert the natives and reduce them to mis- 
sions), some of the soldiers’ wives, and a number of horses. In 
his voyage up the coast from Acapulco he lost fifty men by de- 
sertion, and one of the friars (because of illness) left the expedition. 

Jrossing to the lower end of Baja California, he came at length, 
apparently about the middle of August, to the site which Becerra 
and Cortés had visited before him, and because the Indians received 
him so peacefully he gave it the name which ever since it has re- 
tained, La Paz (Peace). The winter storms of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, which had already begun, were such that he could proceed 
no farther with his flagship; so it was decided to establish a colony 
there while Vizcaino himself should push on in the two smaller 
vessels to explore the northern shores of the gulf. Accordingly 
Vizcaino started north on October 3. He encountered terrific 
storms, but weathered them, and at length came to a place where 
the Indians invited the Spaniards to come ashore. So Vizcaino 
landed forty-five men. All went well, until a Spanish soldier “in- 
considerately struck one of the Indians in the breast with the butt 
of his arquebus.” In consequence there was a fight, in which some 
of the Indians were killed, but as a boatload of Spaniards were 
returning to their ship the Indians fired arrows at them from the 
shore. One man was hit in the nose, and this resulted in a com- 
motion which led to upsetting the boat. Dressed as they were in 
heavy leathern armor, nineteen of them were drowned, and only 
five escaped by swimming. 

In course of time this event became magnified in the telling 
until it reached the proportions of a very pretty legend. The story 
was told that a certain Don Lope, a page of the viceroy, besought 
the hand of Dona Elvira. The latter at length promised to marry 
him, provided he could replace a certain magnificent pearl she had 
lost. Consequently Don Lope joined Vizcaino’s expedition. Going 
on the voyage up the gulf he was one of the men who landed at 
the place where the battle with the Indians was fought, and was 
indeed the one who caused it. He saw the identical pearl which 
would suit Dofia Elvira, and seized it from the lips of a chieftain’s 
daughter. This not only brought on the battle, but also the en- 
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forced abandonment of the province. But Don Lope was well 
content, for he won his bride,—and then she confessed that she had 
not lost any pearl at all. 

Vizcaino now put back to La Paz, where he found that the colony 
was not maintaining itself too successfully. According to Francis- 
can accounts the Indians liked the friars, but objected to the sol- 
diers, who paid scant attention to native customs and too much 
to native women. Furthermore, all were discouraged by the storms, 
which prevented their fishing for pearls, numerous indications of 
which had been found, and the food supply was running short. As 
the country was unsuited to provide for their wants, Vizcaino gave 
orders for the return to New Spain. On October 28 the colony 
was abandoned, after an existence cf about two months, and two 
of the ships sailed for New Spain. Vizcaino in the third ship, 
with forty of his best men, made another effort, however, to ex- 
plore the northern shores of the gulf. Again he encountered heavy 
storms, and this time they were so severe that the rudder-irons 
broke. Therefore he and his men made the best of their way back 
to New Spain, “God in pity conducting us,” as he himself put it. 

Arrived in Mexico, he was eager to make a fresh expedition. 
They had failed, he said, merely because the voyage had been made 
at the wrong season. At a different time of the year they might 
have avoided the storms, but this they could not have known before. 
He was full of praise for the Californias, though his own experi- 
ence of them gave little warrant for his encomiums. There were 
innumerabe Indians eager to receive the gospel; the land was twice 
as large as New Spain and in a better situation, as concerned dis- 
tance from the equator; pearls were “abundant and of excellent 
quality” ; the waters were richer in fish than any other known sea; 
there were great resources in salt deposits; and twenty days to the 
northwest there were “towns of people wearing clothes and who 
have golden ornaments in the ears and nose, and they have silver, 
many cloaks of cotton, maize, and provisions, and fowls of the 
country and of Castile.” In case he should be allowed to make 
another expedition he wished that lands with the Indians upon them 
be granted to him and his men,” and that they all be made nobles 
in one of the lower grades of nobility (caballeros hijosdalgo), 
besides receiving a grant of other assistance and favors. 


*That is, in encomienda as it was called, a familiar institution of Span- 
ish colonial machinery. 
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The Council of the Indies had already ordered, in May, 1596, 
that somebody other than Vizcaino be chosen to effect the con- 
quest, intending this measure to apply to the expedition on which 
in fact he had already departed. But the Conde de Monterey was 
now more favorably disposed toward Vizcaino. He wrote of him 
that “in addition to possessing a practical knowledge of the South 
Sea [Pacific Ocean] and being a man of even disposition upright 
and of good intentions, he is of medium yet sufficient ability (al- 
though I had feared it was otherwise) for governing his people, 
and this coupled with energy enough to make himself respected 
by them.” As for the voyage “the unfortunate ending 
was not due to incapacity on the part of Vizcaino, who on the 
contrary gave evidence of some ability and greater spirit than 
could have been expected from a mere trader engaged in an enter- 
prise of this kind.” The viceroy was not deceived by Vizcaino’s 
glowing descriptions, but was inclined to believe (as indeed the 
circumstances warranted) that the pearl fisheries might prove rich. 
He therefore recommended that Vizcaino be assisted, out of royal 
funds, to make another expedition, but “for the purpose merely 
of ascertaining definitely what there is there, in order that com- 
plete assurance be had concerning the value of the pearl-fishery, 
and that greater light may be thrown on what relates to the defense 
and security of these realms and the ships which make the China 
voyage.” Alluding to the voyage of Rodriguez Cermenho and the 
wreck of the San Agustin, he said that people were now convinced 
that the proper way to explore the northern coasts of the Cali- 
fornias was not by a voyage from Manila in the heavily laden 
galleons, but by going direct from New Spain in boats of light 
draught. This exploration, he thought, should be conducted on 
one and the same enterprise with discoveries in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The Council of the Indies, under date of September 27, 
1599, endorsed the viceroy’s plan in the main, requesting that 
action be taken “with all possible speed.” They put great em- 
phasis on the character of the men. to be enlisted for the expedi- 
tion, wishing to take precautions against arousing the hostility of 
the Indians, but they ordered the explorations in the gulf and those 
along the Alta California coasts to be undertaken separately. 

Yet the expedition was held back until 1602. One of the prime 
causes for the delay was a fresh entry of foreign ships into the 
Pacific, wherefore it became necessary to seek them out with all 
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the forces Spain could command. This time it was the Dutch who 
caused the trouble. In 1598 two Dutch fleets left Europe and 
sailed through the Strait of Magellan into the Pacific respectively 
in 1599 and 1600. One of these fleets, originally under Jacob 
Mahu and later under Simon de Cordes, did not in fact go very 
far north before making its way across the Pacific, but the other 
under Olivier van Noort made several captures off the west coast 
of South America, and reached the region of the equator before 
turning west. Notice of these voyages early reached New Spain, 
and rumors of foreign ships came in from all directions. Passen- 
gers on the San Gerénimo, the Manila galleon which reached Aca- 
pulco early in 1599, declared thev had seen four ships near Cerros 
Island, off the western coast of Baja California, but the Conde de 
Monterey reported, no doubt with correctness, that more likely they 
mistook the clouds for ships. With the actual captures made by 
Van Noort in 1600, Spanish fears were redoubled. One man, who 
had heen a prisoner on Van Noort’s ship, declared that the Dutch 
had accounts of the voyage of Cavendish in their possession and 
that they planned like him to catch the Manila galleon off Cape 
San Lucas. A Spanish fleet was therefore sent north from Peru 
under Juan de Velasco to look for Van Noort, and in September, 
1600, it spent some days scouring the Baja Californian coast from 
La Paz to beyond Cape San Lucas. Finding no enemies they be- 
gan tc doubt their existence in those seas. As one of the captains 
(Hernando de Lugones) said: “There is news of the enemy every- 
where, but they are like phantoms which appear in many places, 
whereas we find them in none.” The immediate danger having in 
fact disappeared, preparations for the Vizcaino expedition could 
now be resumed. 

On March 18, 1602, formal instructions for the voyage were is- 
sued. These were set forth in great detail, but amounted substan- 
tially to what had been decided upon in 1597 and 1599 by the vice- 
roy and the Council of the Indies. Vizcaino was ordered to make a 
thorough exploration of the coast from Cape San Lucas to Cape 
Mendocino, employing two ships of moderate size and a launch, 
which could get near the coast for close-up observations. On no 
account was he to go inside the gulf, unless perhaps in passing, 
on the return journey; indeed, in an earlier communication, dated 
March 2, 1602, the viceroy informed him that he would incur the 
penalty of death if he disobeyed in this particular. If weather 
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permitted he might continue his explorations beyond Cape Men- 
docine to Cape Blanco,’ but if the coast had a westward trend from 
Cape Mendocino he was to go a hundred leagues only and not more. 
Emphasizing the fact that this was a voyage for exploration of the 
coast only, the viceroy said that Vizcaino was not to stop for a 
thorough examination of any great bay he might find, beyond 
observing the entrance thereto and discovering shelter for ship- 
ping; in view of the interest in the Strait of Anidn this indeed 
manifested a desire to discover only so much as might surely be 
possible, rather than the pursuit of wild schemes. Furthermore, 
he was to make no settlements and was to take great pains to avoid 
conflicts with the Indians. 

No expense had been spared in providing for this expedition. 
The crews, about two hundred men in all, were carefully selected, 
most of them being enlisted in Mexico City as both sailors and 
soldiers. There were three ships of better than usual quality: the 
San Diego, the flagship, on which Vizcaino sailed as “general” of 
the expedition; the Santo Tomas, under the “admiral” Toribio 
Gomez de Corban, a sailor of long experience in European service; 
and the launch, or “frigate,” Tres Reyes, under Sebastian Meléndez, 
succeeded later by Martin de Aguilar. In addition there was a 
long-boat, but that was left behind at the lower end of Baja Cali- 
fornia, though picked up again on the return journey. An expert 
map maker was taken along in the person of Gerénimo Martinez* 
de Palacios, who in fact performed his tasks most meritoriously.® 
Several other officers and special counsellors of the general went 
along, besides three Carmelite friars. One of the last named was 
a certain Father Antonio de la Ascension, a former pilot, and also 
something of a cosmographer. His account of the voyage was for 
many years the best known of the original sources, though his diary 
is not now extant. Incidentally, the general was accompanied by 
his son. Provisions for eleven months were carried. 

On May 5, 1602, the expedition left Acapulco. Making his way 
up the coast, Vizcaino crossed over to Cape San Lucas, requiring 

‘It is interesting to note that the Spaniards already had some idea of 


the coast as far north as Cape Blanco,—doubtless through voyages of 
the Manila galleon. 


‘The name of Martinez appears in some documents as Martin. 


°A series of maps, presumably by Martinez and beautifully done in 
colors, is to be found at the Archivo General de Indias in legajo 60-4-37. 
Exact reproductions now exist in the Bancroft Library. 
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several days for the voyage, on account of the winds encountered. 
The voyage from the Bay of San Bernabé (near the cape), in 
which he had cast anchor on June 11, to San Diego may be passed 
quickly in review. It proved to be one of extreme difficulty, for 
headwinds were met with all the way. For example, the general 
was three times blown back to the port of San Bernabé before he 
could round the peninsula to northwestward, and one ship was 
obliged to return a fourth time. Some days not a league was made, 
and tacking back and forth was always necessary. Frequently the 
ships were separated, but managed to find one another again. One 
of the worst difficulties was in keeping up the water supply off the 
sterile west coast of the peninsula. “It was not very fresh and 
was green,” said Vizcaino of one standing pool of water, “but the 
bottles we carried were filled with it.” Always, however, a supply 
would be found, though absolute want often threatened. Neverthe- 
less, careful explorations of the coast were made, and names were 
applied without much regard to those given by earlier voyagers. 

After a voyage of over four months from San Bernabé, from 
which he had succeeded in departing on July 5, Vizcaino passed the 
line of what was later to become Alta California. “Sunday, the 
10th of the month,” he said, “we arrived at a port which must be 
the best to be found in all the South Sea [Pacific Ocean], . . . 
protected on all sides and having good anchorage.” Two days 
later, on November 12, the day of Saint James (San Diego), a 
mass was celebrated, and the name San Diego, which it still bears, 
was given to the port, thus doing honor not only to the saint but 
also to the general’s flagship. Here a stay of ten days was made 
to repair the ships and give the crews a chance to recover from 
sickness. Leaving San Diego on November 20, Vizcaino sighted 
Catalina Island on the 24th, the day of Saint Catherine (Santa 
Catalina), wherefore he gave it the name it has since retained, 
though he did not come to anchor there until the 27th. While 
there, an incident occurred that is worth reciting. After relating 
a visit Vizcaino made to the interior of the island, where he saw 
an Indian idol and “placed the name of Jesus on the head of the 
demon, telling the Indians that that was good, and from heaven, 
but that the idol was the devil,” the diary of the voyage goes on 
to say: 


The general returned to the pueblo, and an Indian woman 
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brought him two pieces of figured China silk, in fragments, telling 
him that they had got them from people like ourselves, who had 
negroes; that they had come on the ship which was driven by a 
strong wind to the coast and wrecked, and that it was farther on. 
The general endeavored to take two or three Indians with him, 
that they might tell him where the ship had been lost, promising 
to give them clothes. The Indians consented and went with him 
to the captain’s ship, but, as we were weighing anchor preparatory 
to leaving, the Indians said they wished to go ahead in their canoe, 
and that they did not wish to go aboard the ship, fearing that we 
would abduct them, and the general, in order not to excite them, 
said: “Very well.” 


Apparently Vizcaino thought that some near-by wreck of an un- 
known ship was referred to, but the reader of the Rodriguez 
Cermenho account will at once recognize that the reference was 
to his visit there seven years before and that the San Agustin far 
to the north in Drake’s Bay was the wrecked ship indicated. 

Going up the Santa Barbara Channel, so named by them, Viz- 
caino and his men were harangued by an intelligent old chief, who 
“made himself so well understood by signs that he lacked nothing 
but ability to speak cur language.” He had come out in a boat to 
persuade them to stop at his village, and “such were the efforts 
of this Indian to get us to go to it that as a greater inducement 
he said he weuld give to each one of us ten women. . . .” But 
as the wind was then behind them for the first time since leaving 
Acapulco and as winter was coming on, the Spaniards decided to 
continue on their course. Rounding Point Concepcion, which they 
so named, they sighted Santa Lucia Mountain, to which also they 
gave the name that still remains. Coming to “a large bay,” Viz- 
caino sent the launch ahead to explore it for a port, “for this 
country was the most important of the exploration for the pur- 
poses of His Majesty,” because it was at this point that the Manila 
galleon would be most desirous of finding suitable anchorage. This 
was on December 15. The report of the commander of the launch 
was favorable, and on the next day the fleet entered the bay to 
procure water and restore the sick, of whom there were many. 
They were now in Monterey Bay, which they so named in honor of 
the viceroy. Near by, too, they discovered the Carmelo River, and 
named it. 

The so-calied discovery of the Bay of Monterey—so called, be- 
cause Rodriguez Cermenho had seen this bay almost seven years 
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to a day before Vizcaino did—was the capital event of the expedi- 
tion. According to Vizcaino: 


We found ourselves to be in the best port that could be desired, 
for besides being sheltered from all the winds, it has many pines 
for masts and yards, and live oaks and white oaks, and water in 
great quantity, all near the shore. 


In his letters, too, he praised the port: 


in addition to being so well situated in point of latitude for that 
which His Majesty intends to do for the protection and security of 
ships coming from the Philippines . . . the harbor is very 
secure against all winds. The land is thickly peopled by Indians 
and is very fertile, in its climate and the quality of the soil re- 
sembling Castile.® 


And again: 


it is all that can be desired for commodiousness and as a station 
for ships making the voyage to the Philippines, sailing whence they 
make a landfall on this coast. This port is sheltered from all 
winds . . . fand|] if, after putting to sea, a storm be encoun- 
tered, they [the Philippine ships] need not, as formerly, run for 
Japan, where so many have been cast away and so much property 


lost. 


In these statements Vizcaino was borne out by Ascensién, who 
called it “a fine port” and went on to say: 


This is where the ships coming from the Philippines to New 
Spain come to reconnoitre. It is a good harbor, well sheltered, 
and supplied with water, wood, and good timber. 


The curious feature about these reports (and much more might 
be added to them, including references to the vast wealth in gold 
and silver that the Indians said was to be found in the interior) 
is that nearly all they had to say was truc, save for the yarn about 
the excellence of Mcnterey as a sheltered port, but it was precisely 
this departure from strict accuracy that had the most effect; the 
legend of the port of Monterey became one of the moving factors 
for a century and a half in Spanish expansion to the northwest. 

At Monterey the crews were landed and a council was held to 
determine what the expedition should do. Owing to the unex- 
pectedly long time required for the voyage thus far (more than 


*Vizeaino to the king (?). Monterey, December 28, 1602. 
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seven months), the supplies were becoming exhausted. Some forty- 
five or more of the men were sick with the scurvy and several had 
died—sixteen according to one account. It was decided that Ad- 
miral Gomez in the Santo Tomds should return at once to New 
Spain, taking with him those who were sickest and also the reports 
of the voyage. On December 29, therefore, Gomez started back, 
and eventually made port,—with a loss of twenty-five of the thirty- 
four men he had on board. 

The other two ships left for the north on January 3, 1603. On 
the 5th they parted company in a storm, and did not again see 
each other during the rest of the voyage. That same day Vizcaino 
came to anchor outside the harbor at Drake’s Bay, but was driven 
away the next morning by an offshore wind. Several of Vizcaino’s 
men had been at Drake’s Bay before, on the San Agustin, notably 
Francisco de Bolaiios, chief pilot of the San Diego, who recognized 
the bay as the place where Rodriguez had stopped. On the 12th 
Vizcaino at last reached Cape Mendocino, whence, in accord with 
his instructions, he was at liberty to turn back, but the storms drove 
him somewhat farther to the north, until January 21, when he was 
able to start the return journey. Meanwhile the intense cold and 
sickness of the men, of whom at one time “there were only two 
sailors who could climb to the maintopsail,” had combined with 
the storms to produce great hardship. “The pitching was so vio- 
lent that it threw both sick and well from their beds and the general 
from his. He struck upon some boxes and broke his ribs with 
the heavy blow.” 

The return voyage, however, was comparatively simple from the 
standpoint of the winds, for now they helped the ship along its 
course, whereas, before, they had been a constant hindrance. But 
the men were so sick with the scurvy and the provisions were now 
literally so “rotten,” that it was a race with death. Yet some 
explorations of the coast were made, to supplement what they had 
done on the northward voyage, but they did not dare to stop lest 
they should be unable to get the anchor up again. Giving up the 
originally projected exploration of the Gulf of California, the gen- 
eral decided, “as the sick were dying of hunger because they could 
not eat what was on board the ship on account of their sore 
mouths,” to run for the nearest point of the mainland. Coming 
to Mazatlan on February 18, Vizcaino and five men, who alone on 
the ship were able to walk, went ashore to look for help. “With- 
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out knowing the way, he traveled thirteen leagues inland through 
mountains and rugged places, for the pueblo of Mazatlan,” but 
Jost his way. Fortunately he chanced upon a pack-train, and was 
thus enabled to get help for his comrades. With rest and proper 
food the men soon got well, and they took up the voyage to Aca- 
pulco, which they reached on March 21. 

Meanwhile the Tres eyes had been driven north to Cape Blanco. 
By that time Martin de Aguilar, the commander, and Antonio 
Flores, the pilot, had died, whereupon the boatswain, Esteban 
Lépez. turned the boat around and sailed for New Spain, reaching 
Navidad on February 26, 1603. Two men besides the two officers 
had died on the voyage. The narrative of this voyage, as told by 
the presumably ignorant boatswain, gave rise to one of the most 
fruitful of the Strait of Anidn stories. Six leagues above Point 
Reyes, he said, they came upon “a very, very great river” from the 
southeast,—evidently Tomales Bay. Farther north 


in 41°, near Cape Mendocino, they found a very great bay, into 
which there entered a mighty river from the northern shore. {t 
runs with such a strong current that although they were a day 
struggling against it with the wind behind them they could not 
enter it more than two leagues. 


Through what seems to have been a mistake of the Franciscan 
historian Torquemada, this was stated as in 43°, the limit of the 
voyage, but the boatswain said it was “near Cape Mendocino,” and 
at another place in his account intimated that it was below it. 
This agreed with the charts of the voyage, which entered “Aguilar’s 
River” in 41° and Cape Mendocino in 41° 30’. In course of time 
this river became an almost transcontinental stream, or at the least 
a great western sea, in the imaginations of the map makers. There 
seems to be nothing in the place described to correspond even re- 
motely to the description. It is a temptation, however, to believe 
that the boatswain was confused and that Humboldt Bay, which is 
“near” Cape Mendocino, though north of it, was the famous great 
bay discovered by Aguilar. At all events, both the San Diego and 
the Tres Reyes missed the real great bay with the powerful river, for 
they did not get sight of the Bay of San Francisco, either going 
or coming. 

The voyage of Vizcaino had been a distinct success. Despite the 
great difficulties he had encountered, including the loss of from 
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forty-two to forty-eight men (according to different estimates 
made), he had carried out, to the full and thoroughly, the orders 
cf the viceroy, though it had not been possible, owing to the storms 
and the sickness of the men, to explore the coasts above Monterey 
so carefully as he had up to that point. Fortunately for his fame 
as a discoverer. two things occurred. The reports of his voyage 
became widely known, and soon were embodied in printed works; 
but the voyage was not followed up, and the legend of Monterey, 
to say nothing of Aguilar’s River, was allowed to stand. The 
Conde de Monterey now had nothing but words of praise for the 
erstwhile “mere trader,” and appointed him to the lucrative post 
of commander of the next galleon bound for Manila. Suitable 
rewards were also given to others who had taken part in the ex- 
pedition. It now becomes pertinent to enquire why the plan for 
the occupation of Monterey, or at least of its utilization as a port 
of refuge for the galleon, was given up. In 1603, shortly after 
Vizcaino’s return, the Conde de Monterey was succeeded as viceroy 
by the Marqués de Montesclaros, who not only threw cold water on 
the plans of his predecessor but also acted in a manner displaying 
either spite or else a desire for graft. In a letter to the king’ 
he objected to the former viceroy’s having appointed Vizcaino as 
commander of the galleon sailing from Acapulco in 1604, six 
months after Montesclaros himself should be in office. He had 
countermanded the order, and made Vizcaino alcalde mayor (chief 
justice and mayor) of Tehuantepec, which he stated was fully as 
much as he deserved. Later he claimed that Vizcaino had tried to 
bribe him to make him commander of the galleon, wherefore he 
dismissed him from the service. The fate of Martinez, the expert 
cartographer, was even worse. The Conde de Monterey had given 
him a rich appointment on the galleon. Not only did Montesclaros 
deprive him of this, but he also caused charges to be brought 
against him for forgery, and Martinez was condemned and hanged. 
These measures produced a distinctly unfavorable impression at 
court, and there were several royal decrees of 1606 whose com- 
bined purport was the following: Vizcaino was to be made general 
of the galleon leaving Acapulco in 1607, and was to make a thor- 
ough survey of Monterey on the return voyage, with a view to the 
founding of a settlement there; upon his arrival in New Spain he 


7October 28, 1605. 
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was to be given a number of colonists of the best type, to settle at 
Monterey ; these men were to be offered such inducements as might 
seem to be necessary {presumably lands, with the Indians in bond- 
age), and a considerable sum of money out of the royal treasury 
was to be provided for the enterprise. 

Montesclaros now found a new way to evade the issue. The 
galleon for 1607 had sailed before the king’s orders came, he wrote,* 
and Vizcaine himself had gone to Spain. It was true that there 
ought to be a port of refuge for the galleon, but it should be 
nearer Japan, for it was from the Philippines to just beyond Japan 
that the worst storms were encountered ; when the galleon reached 
the Californias, the voyage was nearly over, for it required only 
twenty-five to thirty days to run down the coast to Acapulco, with 
a favoring wind, too, to help the ship on its way. The best thing 
to do would be to find the two islands called Rica de Oro and Rica 
de Plata in 34° to 35°, somewhere far to the west of Monterey. 

This revived an old story of uncertain origin. At some time in 
1584-1585, when Pedro de Moya was viceroy, a letter was ad- 
dressed to him by a certain Father Andrés de Aguirre. Aguirre 
said that he was with Urdaneta in 1565 when that sailor-friar 
established the Manila galleon service, and that Urdaneta showed 
him a copy of a document about certain rich islands in the Pacific. 
Strange as was the account of Father Aguirre, it is worth insert- 
ing, for it was this tale, as used by Montesclaros, that changed the 
course of California history. As Aguirre remembered it, the gist 
of the story was as follows: 


A Portuguese ship sailed from Malacca for the islands of Japan 
and at the city of Canton took on board Chinese goods. Arriving 
within sight of Japan she encountered a storm coming from the 
west, so severe that it was impossible to fetch those islands and 
she ran before it under very little sail for eight days, the weather 
being very thick and no land having been seen. On the ninth day 
the storm was spent and the weather cleared, and they made two 
large islands. They reached one of these at a good port well 
peopled, there being a great city surrounded by a good stone wall. 
There were many large and medium sized vessels in port. Imme- 
diately on their entering the harbor there flocked to the ship a 
great number of persons well-dressed and cared for and manifest- 
ing much affection for the people of the ship. The lord of that 
island and city, learning that they were merchants, sent to the 


*May 23, 1607. 
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captain of the ship to say that he and those of his people he might 
select should come ashore without any fear that they would do 
them harm. On the contrary, he assured them, they should be re- 
ceived well, and he requested that they should bring with them the 
manifest of the goods the ship brought, for they would take them 
and trade for them to their content. The captain communicated 
this to his people, and it was resolved that the notary of the ship 
should be sent ashore with the manifest and two merchants, one 
a Portuguese and the other an Armenian, residents of Malacca. 
The lord of the land received them in his house, which was large 
and well built, and treated them with affection, making them pres- 
ents, they understanding one another by signs. The land was very 
rich in silver and other things, silk and clothing. The notary and 
the Portuguese merchant returned to the ship in order to land 
merchandise and store it in a building which was assigned to them 
for that purpose, while the Armenian remained with the lord of 
the land and was treated very hospitably. The merchandise having 
been taken ashore, and a vast number of persons coming to pur- 
chase it, bringing a great quantity of silver, it came to pass that 
in some thirty days they sold all the goods, making great gains, 
so that all became very rich, and they loaded the ship with silver. 
During the time that they were on the island they learned that 
the lord was suzerain of the other island also, which was within 
sight, four leagues away, and of others which were near to these, 
all being rich in silver and very populous. This people is white 
and well-formed, well cared for and clothed in silk and fine cloth- 
ing of cotton; an affectionate and very affable people. The lan- 
guage differs from that of the Chinese as well as that of the Jap- 
anese, and is readily learned, for, in less than forty days that 
the Portuguese passed on the island, they were able to converse 
with the natives. These islands abound in the means of maintain- 
ing life well—rice, which is the bread they use; fowls like ours in 
great number; tame ducks and many hogs; goats; buffaloes and 
deer and wild boars in great abundance; various birds and game 
and fishes many and good, and a great plenty of many kinds of 
fruit. The climate of the land is very good and healthy. These 
islands are in from thirty-five to forty degrees. The difference in 
longitude between them and Japan cannot be arrived at, because 
they had run before the gale and the weather was very thick and 
obscure. They ran from Japan to the eastward; and, having dis- 
posed of their merchandise, they returned to Malacca. They named 
these islands, out of regard for the Armenian merchant, who was 
greatly respected by the people of the ship, “Isles of the Armenian.” 


These were the islands which, as Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, 
Montesclaros now proposed to find. Shortly afterward® he brought 


*August 4, 1607. 
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his guns to bear on the project for a settlement at Monterey. This 
time he used the plea which rarely failed, whatever the angle from 
which it was introduced,—that of foreign danger. The greatest 
strength of the royal dominions in the Pacific, he said, was that 
of the difficulty the king’s enemies had in getting there or in re- 
maining, after they had arrived. It was on that account that they 
had been so desirous of finding a strait above Cape Mendocino. To 
settle Monterey, therefore, would endanger the Spanish empire, for 
it might serve as a port where enemies as well as Spaniards could 
refit and procure supplies. And he had already pointed out that 
Monterey was not necessary for the galleon, while in addition it 
was too far away from New Spain to be armed against impending 
dangers. 

The ideas of Montesclaros bore fruit. The Council of the Indies 
gave up the plan for a colony at Monterey, and diverted the funds 
to a wild-goose chase for the two mysterious islands. The story 
of Vizcaino’s voyage of 1611-1613 to Japan and of his fruitless 
search for the two islands has already been told. Meanwhile Alta 
California was saved for over a hundred and fifty years in the 
blissful obscurity it needed if the English colonists who were just 
making their first successful settlements along the Atlantic coast 
were ever to have their opportunity to acquire the golden area on 
the Pacific. Out of it all, Vizcaino retained his fame as the dis- 
coverer of the wonderful port of Monterey,—though neither was 
he the discoverer nor was the port wonderful,—but he lost his 
chance to become the California Portola, as Ascensién, perhaps, 
its Serra. Yet, despite his over-enthusiastic exaggeration, he had 
played the part of a thorough-going man.’° 

*Such a vast body of materials on Vizcaino has been uncovered in re- 
cent years that the career of this important figure in California history 
ought to be made the subject of a doctoral thesis. Several transcripts 
(in the Bancroft Library) from documents in the Archivo General de 
Indias of Seville, Spain, have been used in the preparation of this chap- 
ter, though the following items were more particularly relied upon: 

1. Documents from the Sutro collection, orig. Sp. and tr. ed. by George 
Butler Griffin, in Historical Society of Southern California, Publications, 
II, pt. I. Los Angeles. 1891. Fifteen of the nineteen documents range 
in date from 1584 to 1603. Five of them were made use of in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and the other ten here. 

2. Documentos referentes al reconocimiento de las costas de las Cali- 
fornias desde el Cabo de San Lucas al de Mendocino, ed. by Francisco 
Carrasco y Guisasola. Madrid. 1882. This contains forty-four docu- 


ments ranging in date from 1584 to 1609. Many of the more important 
appear in item 1 above. Some of the others were also used. 
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3. Spanish exploration in the southwest, 1542-1706, tr. ed. by Herbert 
Eugene Bolton (New York. 1916), in Original narratives of early Amert- 
can history series. This contains a translation into English of a diary 
of the 1602-1603 voyage (attributed to Vizcaino) and of the relation 
written in 1620 by Father Ascensién, who had been a member of the 
same expedition. 

4. Torquemada, Juan de. Primera [segunda, tercera] parte de los 
veinte i vn libros rituales i monarchia indiana, I. Madrid. 1793. This 
account is the one that has heretofore been almost the only source for 
material about Vizcaino. It has some facts not appearing elsewhere. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


xX 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


On motion of the president the subject of establishing boards 
of health in this town and in such other sections of the Colony as 
may be deemed expedient was discussed and it was ordered by the 
Ayuntamto. that in asmuch as the Chief of this Department has 
communicated to this body the fact of the existence of the con- 
tagion called the smallpox in Bexar and Goliad (formerly Labahia) 
and recommending to this body the establishment of boards of 
health for the purpose of protecting as far as may be practicable 
the inhabitants of this jurisdiction from the ravages of this serious 
disease that the persons hereinafter mentioned shall within their 
respective precincts or neighborhoods compose a board of health. 

first for the Town of San Felipe de Austin, Doctors James B. 
Miller, Robert Peebles, and Socrates Moseley [p. 9] Francis W. 
Johnson Alcalde and Robert M. Williamson Sindico procurador 
Messrs Luke Lesassier and Wm. H. Jack. 

second for the town of Brazoria. Asa Brigham Comisario, Doc- 
tors Francis F. Welles J. B. Walls, aera A. B. Stewart and 
John Austin 

third for the town of Harrisburg Samuel C. Hirams Comisario, 
S Bundick Sindico, Messrs. David Harris, Wm. P. Harris and 
Ephraim Fuqua. 

fourth for the upper settlement on this River and Mill Creek 
Doctor Wright. Thomas 8. Saul J. P. Coles, Nestor Clay Abner 
Kuykendall and Levi A. Bostic. 

fifth, for the Bay Prairie and lower part of the Colorado Law- 
rence Ramey Comisario Dr. C. G. Cox Thomas M. Duke, Robt. H. 
Williams, Aylett C. Buckner and James Cummins 

sixth for the town of Gonzales J. B. Patrick, Comasario. Thos. 
R. Miller sindico, Messrs. Green DeWitt Ezekiel Williams and 
Joseph Clements. 

The following resolution of the body on motion of the Prest. 
was then adopted That inasmuch as this Ayuntamto. has recd 
information that Padre Miguel Muldoon has been appointed curate 
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of this place, and is now on his way to take charge of his curate- 
ship, that R. M. Williamson, sindico procurador Mr. Luke Lesassier 
and Samuel M. Williams be and are hereby appointed as a com- 
mittee from this body to wait upon the said Padre Muldoon, and 
offer to him the high considerations of the body, and to provide 
such conveniences for his comfort as the circumstances and sit- 
uation of the place will admit. 

On motion of R. M. Williamson sindico procurador ordered that 
the president be authorized, to have the necessary repairs made to 
the building now occupied by the Ayuntamto. Hall so as to render 
it secure from the weather, and to make |p. 10] it answer for the 
purposes for which it was intended, or for those for which it is now 
occupied and to contract for the work to be done on the best terms 
possible and pledge the faith of the Municipality for the pay- 
ment of it. 

On motion of the president ordered that Robert M. Williamson 
be appointed a committee to make a settlement with Nichs Clopper 
for the purchase made of a house in this town and also to enquire 
into the situation and state of the respective subscription lists, in 
which voluntary subscriptions were made for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expence of the purchase of said House. Further ordered by 
the Ayuntamiento that Francis W. Johnson, prest. Robert M. Wil- 
liamson sindico procr. Luke Lesassier, James Whiteside and Wil- 
liam Morton be appointed a committee to form and report a plan 
of taxation for the purpose of raising a sufficient fund to defray 
the current expences of the Municipality, the debts now due by 
the same, and also to defray the expence of building a Jail and a 
building sufficient for transacting the business of the Ayuntamto. 
and Alcalde in, and for the preservation of the archives of the 
body—And also to form and report a plan of the buildings desired 
and an estimate of the probable cost of erecting and finishing 
them. which report must be made to the Ayuntamto. on the 2d 
day of April next. 

further ordered that Robt. M. Williamson be appointed as a 
committee to examine into and report the true situation of the 
tax on town lots now due to the Municipality and also the situation 
of the various judgments in favor of the Municipality for fines 
imposed on various individuals, and also to make such collections 
on account of the same as may be practicable. 

On Motion of Robert M. Williamson ordered that a Patrol be 
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formed for the town and neighborhood of San Felipe de Austin 
and that Francis W. Johnson and Luke Lesassier be appointed as a 
[p. 10a] **committee to frame the regulations necessary for the 
management of the patrol. Convinced of the zeal and energy of 
Citizen Thomas Gay the ayuntamiento appointed him captain of 
the patrol. 

On motion of the President, the ayuntamiento ordered that all 
stores, shops, and other places in which liquor is sold shall be closed 
promptly at ten o’clock at night, and that each person who does 
not obey, or violates this order by keeping open his store or shop 
after the hour fixed, shall be fined $10 for each infraction of the 
order—Understanding that this provision does not extent to the 
taverns, open for the accommodation of travelers, but it is neces- 
sary for the bars to close at ten o’clock. 

A petition from Noah Scott was presented praying that he be 
excused from the fine imposed on him last year. This was rejected. 

On motion of R. M. Williamson, ordered that the best arrange- 
ment possible be made with Surveyor Thomas H. Borden or some 
one else to run the line for the road from this place to Josiah H 
Bell’s house and thence to the Town of Brazoria. 

On motion of the president an election was ordered at the house 
of William Robinson on the Colorado and at the house of William 
Barton on the same river for the election of officers for the 6th 
company of the civic militia. These elections are to be held on 
the 16th of April. Robinson will preside over one and the Sindico 
procurador, R. M. Williamson will preside over the other.**** 

[p. 11] ‘The report of James W. Jones and George Huff the 
committee appointed to examine and report the most direct and 
best rout for a road from the house of said Huff to Wm. Mortons 
on the Brazos River, was read and approved and ordered to be filed 

An account of G. B. Cottens was presented to the body for ad- 
vertising in the Texas Gazette amtg. to 16$ which was rejected 
on account of said Cottens having agreed with the Ayuntamto. of 
last year to publish all advertisements etc for one year for a stip- 
ulated sum which has been paid him. 

The body entered into a discussion relative to the non-compli- 
ance on the part of Pleasant D. McNeel third Regidor with the 
duties which the laws prescribe and his having failed to attend any 


“Part of the English is missing, and that part of the text between the 
asterisks is translated from the parallel Spanish. 
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session of the body since his election altho frequently notified to 
do so. In consequence of which and in compliance with the 10th 
article of the municipal ordinance the body declared that a fine 
should be entered up against him of Ten dollars and further that 
should he fail to attend the next session that he be reported to 
the Chief of Department as a member who refuses to comply with 
his duties. 

The Ayuntamto. then ordered that a memorial be addressed to 
the Legislature of the state praying it to provide a company of 
Rangers. The ayuntamto. adjourned 

Samuel M. Williams 

[p. 12] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the fourth 
day of the month of April 1831 The Ayuntamiento met in regular 
session present Francis W. Johnson Alcalde, Randall Jones 2d 
Regidor William Robinson 4th Regidor and Robert M. Williamson 
sindico procurador. Absent Walter C. White 1st Regidor by per- 
mission, and Pleasant D. McNeil 3d Regidor not yet having taken 
his seat. 

The acts as recorded of the last session were read and approved. 

It was then ordered by the body that the plan submitted by the 
Committee, to whom was referred the subject to raise funds by 
taxation to defray the expenses of building a jail and other build- 
ings necessary for the local municipal authorities to hold their 
sessions in and to preserve the records of the Colony, be adopted 
and passed to the Chief of this Department for his approval and 
to be transmitted to the Legislature of the State. 

Each and every drug shop, tippling shop or retailer of spirituous 
liquors in any quantity less than one quart shall pay a licence of 
twenty five dollars. 

Each and every keeper of a tavern or public house residing in a 
Town shall pay per annum for a licence thirty dollars. Each 
[p. 13] billiard table fifty dollars. 

Each practising physician twenty five dollars. Each practicing 
Lawyer in conformity with the 57th art. of the Municipal ordi- 
nances with the difference that a foreigner shall pay 200$ instead 
of 150$ 

Each person who sells merchandise in conformity with article 58 
of sd. ordinances, with the difference that a foreigner shall pay 200$ 

Each and every League of land for which title has issued two 
Dollars. 
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Each and every half League of land one dollar & twenty five 
cents. 

Each quarter League of land Seventy five cents 

Each labor of land fifty cents 

Each and every proprietor of land other than that above enu- 
merated shall pay in the above proportion 

Each and every out lot in a territory comprehended within the 
limits of any Town One Dollar. Each and every in lot in con- 
formity with the plan of said Town two dollars, With the excep- 
tion of the town of Austin whose charter regulates the tax on lots. 

Each and every Negro over the ave of eight years the sum of 
One Dollar provided that no Negro who is unfit for service from 
age and infirmities be subject to taxation. A [p. 14] petition of 
Thomas J. Gazley praying that the title for lots numbers 136 & 
139 be made to him, in virtue of a transfer and sale of sd. lots 
made by Phinneas Jones & Co. to said Gazley. The Ayunto. or- 
dered that the title as prayed for be made. And there being noth- 
ing further before the body it adjourned to the next regular term. 

[p. 15] In the town of San Felipe de Austin 2d of May 1831. 
The Ayuntamto. this day met in regular session and the meeting 
opened by Pleasant D. McNeil appearing and taking before the 
Alcalde the oath of office as 3d Regidor the following members 
being present. Francis W. Johnson prest. Randall Jones 2d Regi- 
dor P. D. McNeil 3d Regidor—Wm. Robinson 4th Regidor and 
R. M. Williamson Sindico procurador Walter C. White 1st Regidor 
being absent on leave. 

The Prest. called for a reading of the acts of last meeting which 
was done and they [were] approved. 

On motion of the president ordered, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to regulate the fees and charges of licenced physicians, 
and doctors Miller and Moseley the president and Wm. Robinson 
4th Regidor were appointed the Committee to report a tariff or fee 
bill at the next regular session. 

The report of the committee to whom was referred the subject 
of the repairs necessary to be made to the building purchased for 
a temporary church was read and adopted by the unanimous vote 
of the body. 

A petition from Nelson Smith was read, praying a release from 
certain disabilities incurred under an order of the body last year, 
in the month of decemr. The prayer was unanimously granted. 
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And the Ayuntamto. ordered that the agent of the Empresario 
Austin be notified that said Smith is released from the impedi- 
ments which heretofore existed [p. 16] to his receiving land as 
a Colonist. 

A petition from N. Clopper praying for a title to town lot No. 
17 was read and granted. 

An account of Patrick Green for repairs done in the building 
occupied as a Municipal Hall amtg. to $20—was admitted subject 
to a deduction of three dollars & fifty cents 

An account by Wm. H. Jack for house rent from the 1st Jany 
to 18th March at the rate of 15p. per month allowed. 

An account of Thos Davis for services rendered as a guard amtg. 
to $13.25 was postponed or deferred to the next meeting 

a do of A Blairs 110 50/100 deferred 

A do of Thos. Alley $13 25/100 deferred 

A do of James Small $102 25/100 deferred 

A do of Wm. B. Whiteside $12 25/100 deferred 

The above account being for services rendered as a guard were 
deferred for further consideration 

An account by James Whiteside for boarding prisoners H. H. 
League and Seth Ingram rejected that is so much of it as regards 
board. 

The returns made for Election of Company officers being in- 
formal were rejected. 

On motion of the prest. ordered that the Lots purchased by 
Dudley J. White be sold on the 2d day [p. 17] of June next, he 
having failed to comply with the obligations under which he pur- 
chased them and which had by an order of the body of last year 
been ordered sold in February last. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


itstortcaL Erection Batiotrs.—Printed below are copies of 
ballots used in Nacogdoches and Angelina Counties in the special 
election held on Saturday, January 19, 1861, to elect delegates to 
the “Secession” Convention of Texas. The faction supporting 
state action and a Southern Confederacy was for immediate 
secession, while the “Southern Codéperationists” favored joint ac- 
tion of the Southern states within the Union in the hope of ob- 
taining some satisfactory compromise with the Northern states, 
with secession only as a final resort. Both sides agreed that the 
proceedings of the Convention should be submitted to the vote 
of the people, chiefly because there was some doubt as to the 
legality of the election, which had not been ordered by the legis- 
lature, but called by a group of citizens. 

In Nacogdoches and Angelina the Codperationists won, electing 
their full ticket. The certificates of election are printed in 
Winkler, Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861, 
pp. 412-413. Three of the four delegates elected were already 
members of the legislature, Fall, a senator, and Clark and Ed- 
wards, representatives. When the legislature, which convened a 
few days later, passed a joint resolution assenting to and approv- 
ing the call of the Convention, Fall voted for the resolution and 
Clark and Edwards against it. These three were admitted to 
seats in the Convention on January 30. There is no record that 
Guinn ever attended. Clark, Edwards and Fall voted for the 
ordinance of secession on its final passage, and also for submitting 
it-to the people for ratification. 


State Action.’ 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
All acts of the Convention to be submitted to the People. 


For Nacogdoches and Angelina. 
M. G. Whitaker. 


For Nacogdoches. 


George F. Moore, 
B. Hardeman. 


‘The originals of these ballots were presented to the Library of the 
University of Texas by Mr. H. W. McGee. of Marshall, Texas. : 
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SOUTHERN CO-OPERATION TICKET. 
The Proceedings of the Convention to be submitted to the People. 


FOR DELEGATES. 


H. H. Edwards, 
Wm. Clark, Jr., 
J. N. Fall, 
J. W. Guinn. 
C. W. RAMSDELL. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Ewing Genealogy with Cognate Branches. A survey of the 
Ewings and their kin in America. By Presley Kittredge 
Ewing and Mary Ellen (Williams) Ewing. 1919. Pp. XIV, 
185, XLV. 

This is the title of a book of more than ordinary interest. The 
compilers became residents of Houston in 1882, soon after their 
marriage, and almost immediately began to fill important places 
in the community. ‘The passing of Mrs. Ewing on April 1, 1919, 
was a loss, not only to her family and near friends, but to many 
branches of useful, beneficent work in which she was engaged. 
The beautiful “In Memoriam” which adorns the first pages of 
the book is touchingly pathetic in its tribute to one who was 
distinguished by her helpfulness in every phase of her life. 

The book comprises. 180 pages, exclusive of illustrations and 
index. The coats of arms of the Ewings and Kittredge families, 
and that of Williams, are appropriately placed with their re- 
spective records, and these, together with pictures of twenty-four 
members of families, and two homesteads, complete a set of illus- 
trations reflecting the general excellence of the volume. 

The Ewing family traces its descent from Scotch Irish an- 
cestors, who lived near Stirling Castle, Scotland, and Coleraine, 
Ireland, through the first emigrant who came to America in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, down to the present genera- 
tion. Mrs. Ewing’s genealogy, as shown in the family trees of 
Williams, Field, and Mills, illustriously woven into the history 
of England, and transplanted into the colonies of America, con- 
tributed liberally to the upbuilding of the nation. 

A. B. Looscan. 
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Houston's Part in the World War. Edited by Mrs. W. M. Baines, 
Houston, 1919. Pp. 204. 


This book is most comprehensive in its scope, dealing as it 
does with all the War activities of Houston, grouped under ap- 
propriate headings, from April 6, 1917, when America entered 
the War, to the celebration of the first anniversary of the Armis- 
tice, November 11, 1919. 

The dedication by the editor is to “all the War workers,” and 
a special tribute to the women from the pen of Mrs. Belle 
Costello, forms the introduction. 

One of the first illustrations shows the bronze pedestal of the 
flagstaff, erected through the efforts of the War Mothers to the 
Houston soldiers, dedicated August 10, 1919. The book is credit- 
able in every way, the typographical work is good, the many 
illustrations of excellent quality, the subjects impartially chosen 
and skillfully handled. 

The War fairly won, and the Armistice anniversary duly cele- 
brated, the Houston Ship Channel claimed its share of attention, 
and the last pages are devoted to a poem on “Texas,” celebrating 
her glory in war, her grandeur in peace. 

A. B. Looscan. 


The History of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. Edited 
and compiled by Stella L. Christian. Published by the au- 
thority of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. Houston, 
Dealy-Adey-Elgin Co., C. 1919. Pp. X+398. 


The Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, organized at Waco 
in 1897, has year by year since that time “been weaving itself into 
the constructive policies of its native State, each year becoming 
a larger factor in that which makes for better homes, better 
schools, better citizenship.” 

Mrs. Christian’s history of the Federation, which covers the 
period, 1897-1917, is, therefore, a contribution to the annals of 
the present generation. With one exception, each of the ten 
presidents whose administrations are treated, furnished a resume 
of her own administration. That exception is Mrs. Anna J. H. 
Pennybacker, who was in view of her work as General Federation 
president asked enly to write the preface. The editor has added 
to the material furnished by the president’s quotations from “news- 
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papers and magazines of the day, and from the public utterances 
of the clubwomen themselves,” whenever, in the editor’s opinion, 
“it has added to the interest of historical value” of the work. 
The administrations are treated in chronological order. An ac- 
count of the twentieth anniversary celebration in Waco, November, 
1917, forms the last chapter. There are full-page portraits of the 
first ten presidents of the Federation, a table of contents, and an 
index. The book contains several bits of original verse, among 
which are: “Clubwomen,” by Mary B. Saunders; “Blue Bon- 
nets,” giving the legendary origin of the flower, by Mary Hunt 
Affleck; and an anonymous “Federation Song.” 


“The story of Old Frenchtown” is told by Mrs. Louella Stiles 
Vincent and printed in the Dallas News of November 23, 1919. 
According to this writer, La Reunion was founded by Victor 
Considerant in 1855 “near what is now Cement City, about two 
miles northwest of Oak Cliff” in Dallas County. About five hun- 
dred emigrants enlisted in the enterprise. The principal part of 
Mrs. Vincent’s article consists of reminiscences gathered among 
the survivors and the descendants of survivors yet living in Dallas 
a few years ago. 


The Journal of Negro History for January, 1920, contains an 
article entitled “Some negro members of reconstruction conven- 
tions and legislatures and of congress.” The list for Texas is 
very incomplete; the record of R. L. Smith is given in detail. 


Under the title of “A truer story of the Bowie knife,” Dr. J. O. 
Dyer contributes an article to the Galveston News of March 21, 
1920, which describes the uses of this weapon rather than its 
manufacture. 


“The Indians of the Southwest in the diplomacy of the United 
States and Mexico, 1848-1853,” is the title of a paper contributed 
by J. Fred Rippy to the Hispanic American Historical Review, 
August, 1919. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


George Farmer Burgess, congressman, 1901 to 1917, died at 
his home in Gonzales, Texas, December 31, 1919. 


Judge A. B. Davidson, lieutenant-governor of Texas, 1907 to 
1913, died at his home in Cuero, February 3, 1920. 


A well written biographical sketch of George B. Dealy was 
printed in the Texas Christian Advocate of February 19, 1920. 


Colonel William L. Crawford, a prominent lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Texas constitutional convention of 1875, died at 
Dallas February 17, 1920. 


Dr. Edwin W. Fay, for the past twenty-one years professor of 
Latin in the University of Texas, died at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, February 17, 1920. 


The need of a great State museum in Texas was discussed by 
Dr. Alex Dienst, of Temple, at the annual meeting of the Texas 
State Historical Association. The large dailies on March 14 
gave prominence to this discussion. 


William Rogers Houston, the third son of General Sam Hous- 
ton, died at Hugo, Oklahoma, March 8, 1920. He is survived 
by one brother, Colonel A. J. Houston of San Antonio, and three 
sisters, Mrs. Nannie E. Morrow of Houston, Mrs. Mary W. Mor- 
row of Abilene, and Mrs. Nettie Houston Bringhurst of San 
Antonio. 


Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell, of Seguin, died at San Antonio, 
February 12, 1920. Mrs. Dibrell was a prominent member of 
several of the patriotic organizations of women in this State, was 
president of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1907-1909, 
president of the Texas Fine Arts Association from its organiza- 
tion, and a member of the State Library and Historical Com- 
mission since 1911. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Texas State Historical Association met at the University 
of Texas, March 2, 1920. The president, Mrs. A. B. Looscan, of 
Houston, presided. Dr. Alex Dienst of Temple, read a paper on 
the Need of a Great Public Museum for Texas; and a committee 
consisting of Mrs. A. B. Looscan, Miss Elizabeth West, Dr. W. S. 
Red, Mr. E. W. Winkler, Dr. Alex Dienst, and Professor H. Y. 
Benedict, was appointed to organize a movement for the estab- 
lishment of such a museum. A resolution was adopted expressing 
the Association’s sympathy for Judge Z. T. Fulmore in his illness, 
and its appreciation for his services to the Association and the 
State by his investigations. A telegram was sent to Mrs. Lips- 
comb Norvell, congratulating her on the completiton of the mark- 
ing of the Old San Antonio Road. A resolution was adopted 
urging members of the Association to organize local branches in 
places where as many as ten members of the Association reside, 
for the collection and study of the sources of Texas history. 
Fourteen members and three life members of the Association 
were elected. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Mrs. Adele B. Looscan of Houston, president; Messrs. 
Alex Dienst of Temple, R. C. Crane of Sweetwater, Lewis R. 
Bryan of Houston, and George W. Littlefield of Austin, vice 
presidents; Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer; Judge J. C. Townes and Mrs. Pearl Caswell 
Jackson, members of the Executive Council, the first for the 
term ending 1923 and the second for the term ending 1926. The 
editorial staff of THE QUARTERLY was re-elected without change. 

Mrs. Looscan presented to the Association a number of manu- 
scripts relating to the early history of Texas; Mrs. Emmett L. 
Perry exhibited a collection of visiting cards inherited from her 
father, Colonel Guy M. Bryan. Among the cards are those of 
Stephen F. Austin, Stephen A. Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and 
Alexander H. Stephens. Another gift was a picture frame made 
from the lumber of the first capitol building at Houston. 

The Treasurer’s report was read as appears below: 
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Receipts 
1920 1919 

ON OOD oss ic cc cescsecesees $1,172.35 $ 860.27 
Sale of THE QUARTERLY............... 174.46 211.47 
i 5566s dsb see sso 60 dines 7.50 67.75 
EE Oe ere TTT Tee eee eee eT eT 258.12 566.00 
TE ND 5565 ps 6948-456 400 Ko 0 20 a ees Se 
eee 50.00 30.00 
Donations to endowment............... 650.00 25.00 
Pe eecsedeebincheckehbes Taras 1,335.00 
NS x5 $55 55 NHS SISO ROVE Cone 25.00 9.00 

Se NED. Sadewacecea kd casnees $2,399.68 $3.104.49 

Disbursements 

Printing THE QUARTERLY.............. $ 827.85 $1,005.37 
Binding THE QUARTERLY.............. 61.25 29.90 
Oe re ee eee 65.25 311.84 
ee ee ees 300.00 288.60 
EE OT ee ere ee ee eee 59.04 94.60 
ee er ey Pre eee 19.50 1.30 
Oe ee re a 1,750.00 
CR ee eee ees 56.00 72.14 

Total disbursements ..............$1,388.89 $3,553.75 
Excess of receipts over disbursements.............. $1,019.79 


Balance on hand, March 1, 1919: 


in Austin National Bank...............cccce0ces 
In American National Bank....................6- 


En rae et eee ee ee eee 
I ND Us bas ieee babi K seeds de dances 


Disbursements for the year..............eeeeeeeee 


Balance on hand, February 28, 1920........... 
In Austin National Bank......................05. 
In American National Bank..................... 


$ 156.98 
105.00 


$ 261.98 
2,399.68 





$2,661.76 
1,388.89 


$1,272.87 
$1,167.87 





..$ 105.00 


Cuas. W. RAMSDELL, Treasurer. 








